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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COBDEN  CLUB, 


NOVEMBER  24th,  1896, 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  FARRER 

--1  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  thirtieth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Oobden  Club  was  I 

held  in  the  Conference  Room  of  the  National  Liberal  Chib,  \ 

London,  on  Tuesday,  November  24th,  1896.  In  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bayley  Potter,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Lord  Farrer,  and.  among  those  present  were  Lord  Playfair, 

Lady  Farrer  and  Miss  Wedgewood,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart., 

M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Shaw-Lefevre,  Mr.  F.  A.  Channing, 

M.P.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Probyn  (hon.  treasurer),  Mr.  G.  W.  Medley, 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  Mr.  J.  Murray 
Macdonald,  Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam,  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Mr.  John 
Flint,  Mr.  E.  G.  Harrison,  Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  Mr.  Edouard 
Seve,  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Baynes,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Salmon, 

Mr.  J.  Innes  Rogers,  Mr.  J.  F.  Knight,  Mr.  G.  Blomquist,  Mr.  A. 

C.  Wootton,  Mr.  Martin  Wood,  Mr,  Edwin  Goadby,  Mr.  Donald 
Murray,  Mr.  C.  Jones,  Mr.  Arthur  Symonds,  Mr.  A.  Soper,  Mr.  A. 

Mundella,  Mr.  G.  H.  Croxden  Powell,  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  Mr.  W.  M. 

I.  Wiliams,  Mr.  Alexander  Paul,  Major  de  Mello  (Portugal),  Mr.  J. 

H.  Levy,  Mr.  Robert  Clark,  Mr.  Richard  Gowing  (secretary),  etc. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  members  expressing  regret  at 
their  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  Among  these  were 
the  following ; 

Dear  Mr.  Gowing, — I am  afraid  I shall  be  unable  to  come 
to  your  meeting  on  Tuesday.  I have  an  engagement  that  day  which 
will  prevent  my  attendance,  or  I should  have  been  interested  to  hear 
what  Lord  Playfair  and  Lord  Farrer  have  to  say  on  their  respective 
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subjects  I have  no  doubt,  however,  that  good  reports  will  be  forth- 
comin<».  Your  draft  report  for  the  committee  was  read  over  to  me, 
and  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  I am  sorry  I was  ™abl e to  rea 
it  myself.— Yours  faithfully,  LEONARD  H.  COURTNEY. 

Dear  Mr.  Gowing,-!  regret  that  a long-standing  engagement  in 
my  constituency  will  prevent  me  from  attending  the  annual  meeting  ot 
the  Cobden  Club  on  Tuesday.  Tlic  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the 
National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  show  that  the  work  ot  the 
Cobden  Club  is  not  yet  finished,  and  that  the  party  in  power  are  larply 
possessed  of  antiquated  Protectionist  fallacies,  which  can  only  be 
counteracted  by  increased  activity  on  tlie  part  ^f 

Among  the  other  members  specially  regretting  unavoidable 
absence  were  Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  George 
Jacob  Holyoake. 

LORD  FARRER. 

Lord  Farrer,  who  was  greated  with  a hearty  outburst  of 
cheering,  said:— I regret  very  much  that  it  falls  to  my 
occupy  the  chair  at  this  meeting-that  is  to  say,  I regret  that 
our  good  old  friend  Mr.  Potter  is  unable  to  do  so.  I believe 
that  on  this  occasion  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  the  particular 
events  of  the  year  which  have  most  concerned  the  club,  and 
I believe  the  most  important  event  in  the  last  year  has  been 
our  Dinner.  (Laughter,  and  “ hear,  hear.”)  I think  the  Clu 
are  much  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  that  dinner, 
on  the  admirable  resume  of  the  commercial  progress  of  Great 
Britain  since  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  which  was  w'ltten 
for  the  Club  by  our  veteran,  Mr.  Villiers,  and  upon  the  splendid 
speech  on  the  present  state  of  the  question  delivered  at  the 
dinner  by  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney.  (Cheers.) 

MR.  chamberlain’s  FEDERATION  PROPOSALS. 

The  subject  of  the  recent  struggle  in  the  United  States, 
perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  all,  1 will  leave  to  Lord 
Playfair,  who  will  explain  to  you,  with  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  why  we  of  this  Club  should  rejoice 
in  the  victory  of  that  desperate  Protectionist,  Mr.  McKinley. 
When  I come  to  other  subjects  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  most  important  events  connected  with  the  question 
of  Free  Trade  which  has  happened  this  year  were  the 
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suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  direction 
of  Commercial  Federation.  Those  proposals,  as  we  all  know— 
though  avowedly  proposals  for  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire— 
were  really  suggestions  for  the  Protection  of  the  Empire 
against  all  foreign  countries.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  put 
■forward  clearly,  vigorously,  and  ably  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  last  summer.  We 
may  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  they  were 
received.  They  fell  perfectly  flat.  (Applause.)  Ihe  represen- 
tatives of  our  great  towns  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them. 
The  Congress  rejected  the  motion  w’hich  embodied  them  which 
motion,  I believe,  proceeded  from  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  They 
would  not  even  accept  an  ambiguous  amendment,  and  they 
finally  passed  a perfectly  colourless  resolution  upon  the  subject. 
That  was  the  result  in  England.  In  Canada,  at  the  very  same 
time  that  Sir  C.  Tupper  was  advocating  his  miserable  policy, 
a movement  was  taking  place  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade. 
As  far  as  I can  judge  much  the  same  thing  is  happening  in 
other  Colonies.  There  was  a significant  article  in  the  “ Times 
yesterday  morning,  which  pointed  out  that  the  w^hole  of  Australia 
is  making  a forward  mov^ement  in  the  same  direction.  In  the 
Cape,  too,  there  are  signs  of  progress  towards  Free  Trade. 
I need  not  dwell  more  upon  that  subject  beyond  referring  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  latest  utterances. 

A MOST  TEACHABLE  STATESMAN. 

Mr,  Chamberlain  is  one  of  the  most  teachable  of  statesmen. 
He  has  always  been  taught  by  events.  I will  read  to  you  what 
he  said  at  Birmingham  on  the  14th  of  November.  After 
defending  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  extending  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  he  went  on  as  follows : — 

“My  remark  is  this— that  we,  in  our  colonial  policy,  as  fast  as  we 
acquire  new  territory  and  develop  it,  develop  it  as  trustees  of 
civilisation  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  (Cheers.)  M e offer  in  all 
these  markets  over  which  our  flag  floats  the  same  opportunities, 
the  same  open  field  to  foreigners  that  we  offer  to  our  own 
subjects,  and  upon  the  same  terms.  And  in  that  policy  we  stand 
alone,  because  every  other  nation,  as  fast  as  it  acquires  new 
territory— acting,  as  I believe,  most  mistakenly  in  their  own  interests, 
and  above  all  in  the  interests  of  the  countries  that  they  administer— 
every  other  nation  seeks  at  once  to  secure  the  monopoly  for  its 
own  products  by  preferential  and  artificial  methods.” 
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And  yet  that  is  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  himself  ■ suggested 
a few  months  since.  (Cheers.) 

“It  is  interesting  to  notice,”  he  went  on,  “that  we  alone  have 
been  successful,  astonishingly  successful,  in  making  these  acquisitions 
profitable.  (Hear,  hear.)  Every  addition  to  the  colonial  possessions 
of  France  or  of  Germany  adds  immediately,  and  continues  to  add  to 
the  latest  date,  a lieavy  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  mother 
country.  Whereas  in  our  case  all  colonies  and  territories  are  either 
self-supporting  from  the  first  or  become  self-supporting  in  a very  short 
space  of  time,  the  French  colonies  and  the  German  colonies  seem  some- 
how or  other  to  fail  to  attract  any  commercial  and  civilian  population. 

I think  the  recent  official  returns  of  the  German  Empire  show  that  in 
their  colonies,  which  extend  over  more  than  a million  square  miles, 
there  are  less  than  700  civilian  Germans— less,  in  fact,  than  there  are 
of  that  nationality  in  many  of  our  own  colonies.  While  in  the  foreign 
colonies  no  population  from  the  mother  country  is  attracted,  in  our 
colonies  we  find  that  settlement  proceeds  gaily,  and  they  take  off  all 
our  most  adventurous  spirits,  and  relieve  us  of  some  of  our  surplus 
population.  And  I tliink  I may  go  further  and  say  that  this  system, 
while  it  is  certainly  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  is  productive  of  advan- 
tages to  the  people  over  whom  we  exercise  control.” 

I do  not  think  the  Cobden  Club  could  have  made  a better 
announcement  of  its  principles  than  that.  But  that  is  not  all. 

GERMANY  AND  OUR  COLONIES. 

WhaJh  had  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  say,  in  this  Birmingham  speech, 
about  the  trade  of  our  colonies  with  Germany.  He  said  : 

“There  is  only  one  other  branch  of  inquiry  to  which  I would  direct 
your  attention,  and  that  is  the  exports  of  the  two  countries  to  our 
colonies  and  possessions.  The  returns  are  again  for  different  periods, 
but  they  are  substantially  the  same  period.  I find  that  the  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  principal  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
tlie  British  Crown  averaged  105  millions  in  1884-5.  They  rose  to  113 
millions  in  1893  to  1895— that  is  to  say,  a rise  of  eight  millions.  The 
exports  from  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  were  only  one 
and  a half  million,  and  they  rose  to  four  and  a half  millions,  which  is 
an  increase  of  three  millions.  In  this  case  you  will  see  that  the 
increase  of  the  German  exports,  the  percentage  of  increase,  is 
very  large,  but  the  actual  amount  of  increase  is  only  about  one-third 
of  the  amount  of  increase  of  British  products,  and  I may  add 
that  that  increase,  although  it  appears  very  large  as  between 
1884  and  1893-95,  all  took  place  in  tlie  first  five  or  six  years  of 
the  period,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  in  tlie  last  five  years.” 


**  MADE  IN  GERMANY^  7 
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To  which  facts,  as  here  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I may  add 
that  the  imports  into  Germany  from  our  colonies  amount,  so 
far  as  I can  make  out,  to  about  7^  millions,  showing  how 
dangerous  it  might  be  to  our  colonies  to  put  an  end  to  the 
treaties  with  Germany  which  have  been  so  much  compained  of. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

PROTECTIONIST  CHALLENGES. 

During  the  year  a great  many  persons  have  challenged  us  to 
defend  our  cause.  When  those  challenges  come  from  persons  who 
show  by  what  they  write  that  they  have  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  subject,  and  when, 
in  addition,  they  attract  no  public  attention,  1 do  not  think 
that  because  they  trail  their  coats  we  are  obliged  to  tread 
upon  them.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Some  challenges,  however, 
are  different  in  character,  and  do  call  for  a reply. 

“ MADE  IN  GERMANY.” 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  challenge  Mr.  Williams  threw  down  in 
his  “ Made  in  Germany.”  That  book  elicited  an  unusual  note  of 
despondency  from  Lord  Rosebery,  a cheerful  and  valuable  reply 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  a condescending  and  contemptuous 
notice  from  Mr.  Balfour.  (Laughter.)  He  said— but  I will  not  be 
tempted  to  follow  Mr.  Balfour  into  his  sublime  indifferences. 
(“  Hear,  hear,”  and  laughter.)  Now  Mr.  Williams  had  really  some- 
thing of  a case  to  state.  He  had  some  important  facts  to  bring 
before  the  British  public,  but  as  he  presented  them  they  were 
distorted  half  truths,  served  up  with  such  a sauce  of  despair  and 
of  Protection  that  his  volume  is  one  of  the  worst  controversial 
books  I have  ever  read.  It  has  been  answered  in  the  “ Daily 
News,”  the  “ Spectator,”  the  ‘‘  Economist,”  and  the  “ Daily 
Graphic.”  I am  happy  to  say  that  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  it, 
written  by  Mr.  Medley,  published  by  the  Club,  is  on  the  point  of 
appearing.  (Cheers.)  The  Club  is  also  going  to  re-publish  in  a 
revised  form  the  letters  of  Mr.  Harold  Cox  which  appeared  in  the 
“Daily  Graphic,”  and  I am  glad  to  think  that  a young  and 
vigorous  writer  is  ready  to  take  up  the  cause  which  we  v'eterans 
must  soon  lay  down.  I learn  also  with  pleasure,  from  M.r. 
Balfour’s  speech,  that  the  Government  have  determined  to  issue  a 
report  upon  German  and  British  trade — that  is,  upon  the  question 
of  our  competition  with  Germany.  That  report  will  be  prepared 
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by  official  authorities,  who  have  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  our  statistics,  and  who  are  perfectly 
impartial,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  a more  complete  and  valuable 
account  of  the  matter  than  can  be  given  by  non-official  persons. 

I do  not  say  it  will  take  the  form  of  a criticism  of  Mr. 
Williams’  book,  but  it  will  show  what  the  real  danger  is  that  we 
have  to  fear  from  German  competition. 

MR.  williams’  BLUNPERS. 

I have  spoken  strongly  about  Mr.  Williams’  book.  Why?  In  the 
first  place,  I find  it  contains  the  most  serious  actual  blunders. 
For  one  instance,  amongst  others,  he  fails  to  notice  that  at  one 
time  the  Hanse  Towns  did  not  belong  to  Germany,  and  that  at  a 
later  time  they  did ; and  he  compares  the  figures  of  the  two 
periods  without  allowing  for  the  change.  Then  he  is  the  victim  of 
the  old  percentage  fallacy.  He  takes  a trade  which  has  only 
recently  started  in  Germany,  and  comparing  its  earliest  figures 
with  its  latest,  says  “See  how  it  has  increased!'’  He  com- 
pares it  with  a long  established  and  full-grown  trade  in  England, 
and  exclaims  “ See  how  little  our  trade  has  increased  in  the  same 
time.”  It  is  very  much  as  if  he  complained  that  a man  did  not 
grow  as  fast  as  a boy.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Then  he  gives 
vent  to  a long  groan  over  the  loss  of  profit  by  English  producers 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  prices.  He  does  not  refer  to  our 
imports,  which  have  fallen  in  price  to  the  consumers  just  as  much 
as  the  exports  have  fallen  in  extent,  and  which,  as  we  know,  are 
much  larger  in  amount  than  our  exports.  Of  course  if  we  lose  on 
what  we  sell  we  gain  equally  upon  what  we  buy.  He  is  a victim 
to  the  old  and  frequently  exposed  fallacy  that  our  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  shows  us  to  be  losing  ground.  Then  there  is 
perhaps  even  a worse  fault  in  the  book.  He  picks  any  figures  he 
chooses  in  reference  to  any  particular  trade  or  article  in  a given 
year  and  compares  them  with  picked  figures  in  some  later  year 
in  such  a way  as  to  show  the  greatest  possible  fall  in 
our  export  trade.  You  can  prove  anything  in  that  way.  You 
must  take  a long  period  and  a considerable  average  in  order  to  get 

a trustworthy  result. 

THE  DEMON  OF  PROTECTION. 

Worse  than  all,  he  is  crazed  by  the  demon  of  Protection.  He 
is  possessed  by  the  belief  that  the  success  of  other  countries  is 
ruin  to  England.  He  treats  every  new  manufacture  which 
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Germany  creates  as  a sort  of  piracy.  It  is  very  important 
that  England  should  be  quite  alive  to  the  truth  upon  this 
subject.  We  have  no  monopoly  of  manufacturing.  I am 
not  sure  that  Free  Traders  are  not  a little  to  blame  for 
having  insisted  too  exclusively  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  great  bulk  of  our  imports  are  food  and  raw  materials  It  is 
so,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so.  But  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
— of  freedom  of  exchange — applies  just  as  much  to  manufactures  as 
to  raw  materials.  It  is  as  much  to  our  advantage  to  buy  what 
other  people  make  cheaper  and  better  than  we  do,  as  it  is  to  our 
advantage  for  us  to  import  corn  which  can  be  more  cheaply  grown 
abroad.  This  applies  to  the  German  manufacture  of  chemicals, 
musical  instruments,  toys,  etc.,  and  to  the  French  manufacture  of 
silk,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  gamut. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  TRADE. 

I will  take  one  or  two  more  points  in  the  trade  between  us  and 
Germany.  There  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
subject,  because  our  statistics  are  not  perfect.  We  talk  about  our 
exports  to  Germany  and  our  imports  from  Germany  as  they  are 
set  down  in  our  Statistical  Tables.  But  these  are  impeifect  in 
the  first  place  because  many  articles  are  in  the  present  state  of 
manufacture  really  the  product  of  several  countries,  being  com- 
menced in  one  and  finished  in  another ; and  in  the  second  place, 
which  is  more  important,  because  our  statistics  are. incomplete 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  state  the  countries  of  origin  or  of 
ultimate  destination,  but  only  the  countries  to  or  from  which  they 
are  first  sent  or  brought.  Imports  from  Germany  may  really  come 
from  Austria  or  Switzerland,  and  exports  to  Belgium  or  Holland 
may  really  be  going  to  Germany,  and  so  on.  Ihe  statistics  there- 
fore ^r/'O  and  con  must  be  taken  with  full  allowance  for  these 
imperfections  as  the  best  information  we  have,  and  as  such  they 
are  used  on  both  sides  of  the  argument.  The  first  poiiSt  to  which 
I have  to  draw  your  attention  is  a comparison  of  English  and 
German  exports.  This  has  been  done  well  by  IVIr.  Chamberlain 
in  his  speech  on  November  14th,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  German  exports  and  imports  have  both  increased  but 
that  English  trade  has  increased  in  ten  years  by  seven  millions, 
while  German  trade  has  only  increased  six  millions.  My 
second  point  is  that  our  trade  with  Germany  is  of  immense  _im- 
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portance  to  us.  It  amounts  to  sixty  millions  a year,  or  one-twelfth 
of  our  whole  foreign  trade.  My  third  point  is  that,  according  to 
the  last  return  [Statistical  Abstract,  p.  53],  our  exports  to 
Germany,  including  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  goods,  are 
actually  larger  than  our  imports  from  Germany— our  exports  were 
32f  millions,  whilst  our  imports  were  27  millions.  My  fourth  point 
is  one  directed  against  the  argument  that  Germany  must  be 
injuring  us  by  sending  so  much  of  her  produce  to  us.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  our  profit  is  shown  by  the  excess  of  our  imports, 
viz.,  that  of  what  we  receive,  and  that  our  exports  are  what  we 
pay  with.  But  our  opponents  will  have  it  that  our  exports  are 
the  solo  test  of  our  prosperity.  Be  it  so  ; then  let  tliem  take  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  domestic  products  and  manu- 
factures to  Germany  are  actually  larger  than  they  are  to  any  other 
nation.  Not  only  has  that  been  so  in  past  years;  it  is  apparently 
becoming  so  more  and  more.  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  shows 
that  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1895  the  imports  from  Germany 
were  19  millions,  and  in  the  same  period  this  year  20  millions.  1 
am  speaking  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  not  including  foreign 
and  colonial  re-expoits.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1895  the 
exports  of  British  products  to  Germany  were  15  millions,  and 
they  were  17  millions  odd  this  year.  The  imports  from  Germany 
have  increased  by  £1,256,783,  and  our  exports  of  British  produce 
to  Germany  have  increased  by  £2,612,779.  The  “Economist” 
of  the  14th  November  last  says  : — 

“Germany  sent  much  larger  quantities  of  raw  sugar,  but  received 
very  low  prices  for  it ; while  of  refined  sugar,  the  value  was  £500,000 
less  than  last  year.  So  far  as  can  be  traced  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
classifications  there  was  no  marked  increase  of  German  manufactures 

imported In  dealing  with  the  figures  of  our  export  trade 

it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  nine  months  under  review,  z, , the 
first  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  Germany  was  our  largest  cus- 
tomer, taking  our  products  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
£17,000,000,  the  United  States  coming  second  with  £16,000,000.  Our 
exports  to  Germany,  too,  were  £2,000,000  larger  than  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1895,  the  increase  being  general  in  nearly  all 
classes  of  merchandise,  the  large  total  being,  in  fact,  made  up  of 
numerous  comparatively  small  items.  The  chief  of  these  was  woollen 
and  worsted  yarn,  of  which  Germaity  took  £3,015,358,  against 
£2,593,469  last  year,  the  remainder  of  the  excess  being  distributed 
among  cotton  piece  goods,  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  pig-iron,  tin- 
plates, un wrought  steel,  and  various  minor  commodities.’^ 
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My  fifth  point  is  that  so  far  as  I can  make  out  Germany  sends 
us  17  millions  in  the  form  of  food  and  raw  materials,  and  10  mil- 
lions in  the  way  of  manufactures.  So  you  see  what  an  extremely 
valuable  trade  our  trade  with  Germany  is,  and  how  little  need 
there  is  to  be  in  any  despair  about  the  matter  at  all.  All  this— 
including  the  growing  excess  of  our  exports  to  Germany— occurs 
in  spite  of  their  system  of  Protection,  subsidies,  and  bounties, 
which  are  intended  to  diminish  their  imports  and  to  increase  their 

exports.  (Hear,  hear.) 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN  GERMAN  TRADE— SUGAR. 

Coming  to  particular  items  I find  that  one-third  of  the  total 
imports  from  Germany  consist  of  sugar— that  is,  from  nine  to  ten 
millions  worth.  That  is  an  article  upon  which  they  give  a bounty, 
and  they  also  have  a very  heavy  duty  on  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  Germany.  They  are  paying  their  sugar  manufacturers  to 
give  us  cheap  sugar — (cheers) — while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
making  it  dear  to  their  own  people.  The  price  of  sugar,  as  far  as 
I can  make  it  out,  is  about  2d.  per  pound,  or  less,  in  England;  6d. 
or  8d.  in  Germany  and  France;  and  about  3d. in  the  United  States, 
where  they  also  have  a Protective  duty.  J ust  think  what  this 
means  to  the  English  poor  ! It  means  that  every  cottager’s  wife 
in  this  country  has  good  sugar  for  2d.  or  less  per  pound.  It  means 
that  our  people  use  two  or  three  times  as  much  sugar  per  head  as 
the  people  in  Germany,  where  the  sugar  is  made. 

THE  world’s  confectioners. 

Again,  what  a system  of  industries  has  been  built  up  on  the 
footing  of  cheap  sugar  ! We  have  become  the  confectioners  and 
biscuit  makers  of  the  world.  But  some  are  not  satisfied  with  this. 
We  hear  rumours  of  retaliation  ; of  duties  on  sugar  ; of  the  exclu- 
sion of  bounty-fed  sugar.  We  may  have  to  meet  a revival  of  Baron 
de  Worms — I beg  his  pardon,  of  Lord  Pirbright’s  project,  which 
created  such  a fiasco  in  1889.  What  is  going  to  happen  I do  not 
know.  I believe  our  West  Indian  industries  have  been  suffering, 
and  by  all  means  let  that  be  enquired  into.  But  I can  hardly 
believe  after  what  happened  in  1881  and  1889  that  the  Govern- 
ment contemplate  proposing  a retaliatory  duty  upon  sugar,  or 
reviving  the  sugar  duties  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  took  off, 
or  doing  anything  which  will  make  sugar  dearer  to  our  people.  At 
the  same  time  I feel  that  the  interests  concerned,  those  interests 
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which  I have  referred  to,  including  the  co-operative  stores,  which 
act  as  agents  for  poor  people  in  the  purchase  of  sugar,  should  be 

on  their  guard. 

GERMAN  TEXTILBS. 

I turn  to  another  item — German  textiles.  e still  sell  to 
Germany  much  more  than  we  buy  from  her  ; how  much  moie  we 
shall  no  doubt  learn  from  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  But  Germany  has  gone  ahead  of  us  in  cheap 
textiles— at  least  so  1 gather.  But  what  did  Professor 
Beaumont  say  the  other  day  when  lecturing  in  the  West  Riding  ? 
He  said  : “In  all  classes  of  fancy  fabrics  of  a high  quality,  whether 
woollen,  worsted,  cotton,  or  jute,  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  severely  felt  German  competition.  If  Mr.  Williams 
had  enquired  about  the  falling  off  of  English  exports  of  woollen 
goods  he  would  have  found  that  Bradford,  and  Yorkshire  towns 
generally,  are  doing  an  excellent  trade,  because  there  is  an  enor- 
mous home  demand,  making  up  for  the  falling  off  in  our  foreign 
exports  of  these  goods  ; and  he  would  also,  I believe,  have  found 
that  some  of  the  worsted  goods  imported  into  England  from  Gei- 
many  are  made  out  of  yarns  previously  imported  into  Germany 
from  Yorkshire.  Such  are  the  complications  of  modern  trade 

IRON  TRADE  AND  SHIP  BUILDING. 

I come  to  a very  important  article,  and  that  is  iron.  Germany 
has  made  immense  progress  in  her  iron  industry.  Mr.  W illiams 
quite  despairs  at  the  increase.  But  how  do  we  stand  ? I speak 
with  hesitation,  but  so  far  as  I can  make  out  we  sell  to 
Germany  about  three  millions  worth,  and  we  buy  about  half  a 
million  worth.  Our  production  this  year  has  certainly  been  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  W^e  are  producing  at  tho  rate  of 
8,600,000  tons  a year.  That  increase  in  our  production  has  been 
greater  than  in  all  European  countries  put  together.  Ourincrease  of 
exports  in  the  last  nine  months  has  been  600,000  tons,  whilst  Ger- 
many’s increase  during  the  same  period  has  only  been  32,000  tons. 
W’hat  is  more,  our  increased  trade  is  in  consequence  of  our  more 
perfect  plant  and  the  quality  of  our  steel.  The  case  is  a very  in- 
structive one.  Years  ago  we  were  far  ahead  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  Our  furnaces  and  plant  were  the  earliest  and  best.  Then 
came  improvement  upon  improvement.  Old  plant  became  out  of  . 
date,  and  to  keep  up  to  the  mark  new  plant  was  required.  Of  this 
the  Germans  and  Belgians  took  every  advantage.  But  our_manu- 
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facturers  had  not  lost  hope  or  energy.  Still  newer  improvements 

were  introduced  of  which  they  took  advantage,  and  the  result  is 

that  we  in  turn  are  now  going  ahead. 

SHIP  BUILDING. 


Let  me  refer  to  one  other  trade,  the  trade  of  ship  building, 
about  which  Mr.  Williams  groans  deeply.  He  says  : “ England’s 
premiership  is  by  no  means  assured,  and  even  here  a national  craft 
is  on  the  black  list  too.  In  1883  the  total  tonnage  built  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  892,216  tons  ; in  1893  it  reached  only  to 
584,674  ; in  1894,  ’tis  true  it  rose  to  669,492,  but  this  is  much  below 
the’total  even  of  1892,  which  was  801,548.”  And,  again,  as  regards 
ships  built  by  us  for  other  nations,  he  says:  “The  year  in 
which  we  built  most  vessels  for  other  nations  was  ’89,  when 
we  supplied  them  with  183.224  tons.  The  four  following  years 
showed  a progressive  decrease,  getting  down  as  low  as  89,386 
tons  in  ’93,  and  though  ’94  showed  an  increase  to  94,876  tons,  the 
upward  movement  was  trifling  compared  with  the  successive 
decrease  of  former  years.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  drop 
in  our  supply  of  foreign  warships  from  12,877  tons  in  1874 

to  2,483  tons  in  1894.” 

Well,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I arc  old  enough  to  remember  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  (Cheers.)  I well  remember  the 
despair  with  which  our  shipowners  contemplated  that  repeal.  I 
remember  very  well  that  Lord  Iddesleigh  first  made  his  reputation 
by  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  Navigation  Laws,  in  which  he 
exposed  that  percentage  fallacy  to  which  I referred  just  now.  I 
remember  the  time  when  Mill  and  De  Tocqueville  prophesied  that 
the  United  States  must  become  the  carriers  of  the  world.  I re- 
member a dinner  in  the  City  at  which  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Green, 
then  the  first  of  our  shipowners,  drove  his  desponding  brethren  of 
this  trade  wild  by  a speech  in  which  he  said  : “ We  are  set  down 

to  a fair  game  of  cards  with  the  Yankees,  and  by  G we  will 

trump  them.”  Well,  have  we  not  trumped  them  ? It  was  in  1849 
that  the  Navigation  Laws  were  repealed.  Turning  from  Mr. 
Williams’  figures  let  us  see  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
only  way,  as  I have  said,  of  seeing  what  is  the  real  condition  of 
trade  is  to  take  the  average  over  a considerable  nurnber  of  years. 
I have  taken  out  the  annual  averages  of  our  shipbuilding  in 
each  decade  from  1854,  the  first  year  for  which  we  have  the 
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rebnrns,  down  to  1894,  and  this  is  the  result.  In  the  decade 
ending  1864  our  shipbuilders  built  for  British  shipowners  an 
annual  average  of  265,000  tons.  In  the  decade  ending  1874  they 
built  an  annual  avei’age  of  367,000  tons ; in  the  decade  ending 
1884,  an  annual  average  of  483,000  tons  ; and  in  the  last  period  an 
annual  average  of  524,000  tons.  All  this  enormous  increase 
was,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  steam  shipbuilding,  one  ton 
of  which  equals  three  tons  of  sailing  ship  building.  For 
foreigners  we  built  in  the  first  period  (ending  1864)  an  annual 
average  of  24,000  tons  ; in  the  second  period  an  annual  average  of 
52,000  tons ; in  the  third  period  an  annual  average  of  68,000  tons ; 
and  in  the  fourth  period  (ending  two  5’^ears  ago)  an  annual 
average  of  101,000  tons. 

That  does  not  sound  like  a decaying  industry.  (Cheers.) 

I cannot  give  parallel  figures  of  German  shipbuilding,  but  I 
will  try  and  give  some  notion  of  the  comparative  position  of  the 
two  countries  in  this  matter.  In  1885  the  British  mercantile 
tonnage  was  7,430,000  tons,  and  in  1894  it  was  8,956,000 — an 
increase  of  a million  and  a quarter.  In  1885  the  Gprman 
tonnage  was  1,282,000,  and  in  1895  it  was  1,553,000,  or  an  increase 
of  only  a quarter  of  a million.  (Hear,  hear.)  I will  not  trouble 
you  with  further  figures  ; but  I could  go  through  an  immense 
number  of  figures  showing  what  a small  thing  German  tonnage 
is  compared  with  ours. 

There  is  another  point  of  view.  Is  it  an  evil  for  us  that 
excellent  German  steamships  call  at  Southampton  and  carry 
English  passengers  and  goods  to  America  ? Do  our  manufac- 
turers object  to  the  competition  of  German  shipowners  for 
freights  of  British  goods  ? And  there  is  still  a further  point 
of  view.  We  may  not  always  he  at  peace.  At  any  rate  we 
live  and  spend  as  if  war  were  not  impossible.  In  case  of  war 
or  impending  war  with  Germany — which  God  forbid — is  not 
every  German  trading  ship  put  upon  the  ocean  a pledge  given 
by  her  to  fortune  in  favour  of  peace  ? (Cheers.) 

UNDOUBTED  GERMAN  SUCCESSES  AND  THE  REASONS. 

Undoubtedly  the  Germans  have  beaten  us  in  some  things. 
They  have  beaten  us  in  cheap  textiles,  in  chemicals,  and  I believe 
in  printing,  in  bookbinding,  in  musical  instruments,  and  in 
toys.  I am  ready  to  admit  that  in  all  trades  they  may  be,  and 
indeed  are,  formidable  rivals.  What  are  the  German  advantages  ? 
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Some  say  they  have  lower  wages  and  work  longer  hours.  Into  that 
burning  and  disputed  question  I will  not  enter.  Other  persons 
say  “Oh,  look  at  their  thrift  and  industry.”  That  is  true. 
They  are  like  the  Scotch.  In  this  respect  they  are  the  Scotch  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  for  us  to  admire,  and  if  we  can,  to  imitate 
them.  Further,  it  is  said,  with  some  truth,  that  they  are  better  in 
adapting  their  wares  to  the  wants  of  their  customers.  An  Indian 
authority,  quoted  in  the  last  number  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal,  says : “ The  real  point,  I think,  is  the  attitude  of  the 
English  and  German  manufacturer  respectively.  The  former  says: 

‘ Th^ose  are  the  goods  I manufacture.  Come  and  take  them.’ 
The  latter  sends  his  agent  to  the  place  of  consumption  and  says  : 

‘ What  do  you  want  ? Tell  mo  exactly  and  I’ll  fit  you  out  at  such 
and  such  a price.’  ” 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

But  the  principal  advantage  of  the  German  lies,  we  are 
told,  in  the  superiority  of  their  technical  education.  I hesitate 
to  touch  this  subject  on  account  of  my  own  ignorance  of  its 
practical  working,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which 
I will  refer.  Mr.  Williams  seems,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
to  be  right  in  much  that  he  says  about  the  superiority  of  the 
Germans  in  respect  of  technical  education.  But  it  would  be 
a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  any  new  thing,  or  that  the 
demand  for  technical  education  originated  with  the  Fair  Traders. 
On  the  contrary,  it  followed  immediately  on  the  introduction 
of  Free  Trade  and  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851;  and  the  first 
preachers  of  its  necessity  were  ardent  Free  Traders — such  as 
the  late  Lord  Taunton,  Lord  Granville,  and  our  friend  Lord 
Playfair,  who  is  still  with  us,  and  who  with  other  gifted  men 
of  science,  such  as  Sir  H.  Boscoe,  have  carried  on  the 
campaign  until  the  subject  became  one  of  general  interest ; 
so  that  in  1890  when  Mr.  Goschen  had  an  undisposed-of  surplus, 
it  was  hy  common  consent  flung  into  the  hands  of  local 
authorities  to  enable  them  to  promote  technical  education.  At 
this  moment,  if  we  are  still  inferior  to  the  Germans,  it  is  not 
for  the  want  of  attention  or  of  money.  It  is  rather  from  want  of 
due  co-operation  and  adaptation,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
where  the  supply  of  an  article  is  forced  from  the  outside 
upon  those  who  are  to  use  it,  and  where  it  is  not  the  result 
of  their  own  demand. 
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It  may  be,  as  I have  seen  it  stated,  “ that  the  old  generation 
of  employers  were  not  bred  up  in  scientific  methods;  that 
experienced  workers  lack  knowledge,  and  that  professors  disdain 
its  practical  application.”  Why  should  this  be  so  ? for,  after 
all,  what  is  science  but  concentrated  experience  ? I am  disposed, 
if  'yo«  will  with  me,  to  indulge  in  a few  speculative 

remarks  on  this  subject,  somewhat  remote  perhaps  at  first 
sight,  but  not  without  serious  practical  application  to  the  matter 

in  hand. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  HUMAN  INTELLIGENCE  AS  A FACTOR  IN  INDUSTRY. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  energetic,  practical  character  of 
our  race  there  is  a tendency  to  under-value  generalised  knowledge; 
to  call  it  theoretical  and  doctrinaire ; to  prefer  rule  of  thumb 
to  reason  ; and  sometimes  to  give  to  the  body,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  the  body,  a pre-eminence  to  which  the  mind  is  really 
entitled  ? Was  my  old  friend  Matthew  Arnold,  the  pioneer  of 
secondary  education,  wholly  wrong  in  attacking  the  aristocratic 
ignorance  of  those  whom  he  called  “ Barbarians,”  and  ^^the 
more  vulgar  ignorance  of  those  whom  he  called  “ Philistines  ? 

When,  as  I know  to  be  the  case,  the  father  of  a son  at  one  of 
our  first  schools,  is  told  by  the  master  that  he  must  not  expect 
much  progress  in  scholarship  in  the  football  half,  when  a first-rate 
paper  like  the  “ Manchester  Guardian  ” gives  nearly  as  much  space 
to  games  as  to  trade ; and  when  our  leading  Conservative  states- 
man, in  addressing  his  constituents,  praises  athletics  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  much  intellectual  teaching,  are  we  not  in  some 
danger  of  undervaluing  intelligence  ? 

Even  in  the  domain  of  political  economy  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  much  serious  speculation  has  been  vitiated  and  per- 
verted by  a failure  to  give  due  importance  to  human  intelligence 
as  a chief  factor  in  production  ; and  that  the  systems  of  our  great 
intellectual  teachers  have  in  consequence  tended  to  exalt  muscle 
labour  at  the  expense  of  brain  labour.  Allow'  me  in  a few  brie 
and  most  imperfect  words  to  give  an  outline  of  my  meaning. 

THE  DISMAL  SCIENCE. 

What  does  this  old  political  economy  put  forward  as  the  three 
great  elements  of  production?  Land,  laboiii,  and  capital.  And 
what  were  the  views  of  the  old  economists  on  value?  We  were 
told  that  it  was  labour  applied  to  land  which  created  value,  and 
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that  the  quality  of  labour  employed  in  producing  any  article  was  ^ 

the  measure,  of  its  value.  “ Land,”  it  is  true,  was  construed  to 
include  all  the  gifts  of  physical  nature,  and  the  w ord  “ labour  ’ 
has  been  made  to  include  mental  eftbrt,  so  that  we  have  such  | 

phrases  as  the  “ wages  of  superintendence  ” to  denote  the  re-  j 

muneration  of  management,  and  other  forced  expressions  of  this  i 

kind.  But  the  natural  and  original  meaning  of  “ land  ” was  agncul-  | 

tural  land,  and  the  natural  and  original  meaning  of  “ labour  ” was  | 

muscle  labour  ; and  these  meanings  have  coloured  all  subsequent  ; 

thought.  ...  I 

Following  on  this  we  have  what  is  called  the  law  of  diminish-  { 

ing  returns,  a law',  namely,  which  declares  that  up  to  a certain  : 

point  the  larger  the  quantity  of  labour  applied  to  land  the  larger  the  | 

net  return  or  products,  but  that  after  this  point  is  reached  every 

additional  quantity  of  labour  applied  to  the  same  land  produces 

an  ever  diminishing  return.  Oonsequent  again  on  these  views  we  ■ 

have  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population,  the  Ricardian  theory  of 

rent,  and  the  so-called  “ Iron  law  of  wages.” 

What  w'as  the  inevitable  issue  of  events  if  these  speculations  j 

had  been  well  founded?  Why,  that  in  the  absence  of  what  was 
called  preventive  checks,  population  must  grow  faster  than  the  j 

means  of  subsistence  ; that  the  wages  of  the  labourer  must  be  | 

forced  down  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  he  could  maintain  ' 

existence  ; and  that  the  one  class  who  would  reap  a benefit  out  of  J 

the  poverty  and  sufferings  of  the  labourer  would  be  the  ow'iiers  of  , 

land  and  its  rent. 

No  wonder  that  political  economy  was  termed  the  dismal  ' 

science  ! No  wonder  that  Socialism  has  demanded  the  abolition 
of  private  property,  especially  that  form  of  it  which  consists  in 
land  ownership  ! No  wonder  that  we  have  theories  for  appro- 
priating what  is  called  the  unearned  increment  and  for  the  Single 
Tax  on  land  ! No  wonder  that  muscle  labour  demands  a larger  i 

and  larger  if  not  an  exclusive  share  of  the  pr  oduct  of  industry,  | 

and  declines  to  recognise  any  claims  to  remuneration  other  than  j 

its  own ! Such  are  the  natural  r esults  of  erroneous  and  imperfect  j 

speculations. 

AT  FATJIiT  FROM  NOT  RECOGNISING  HUMAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  none  of  these  dismal  prognostications 
have  been  fulfilled.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  century  now  ex- 
piring, population  has  grown  at  a rate  unknown  in  the  history  of 
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the  world.  But  so  far  from  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence  food 
has  become  more  and  more  plentiful,  and  in  civilised  countries  the 
labouring  class  have  been  fed  as  they  never  were  fed  before. 
The  labourer’s  wages,  so  far  from  being  forced  down,  have  risen  ; 
both  his  nominal  wages,  counted  in  money,  and  still  more  his  real 
wages — in  other  words  the  food  and  clothing  which  he  buys.  At 
the° same  time  the  cost  of  labour,  measured  by  results,  has  become 
less,  so  that  a given  quantity  of  labour  produces  a larger  result 
than  it  did.  On  the  other  hand  the  interest  upon  saved  capital  has 
diminished,  and  the  rent  of  agricultural  land  has  diminished  still 
more,  so  that  rent  owners,  far  from  battening  on  their  neighbours, 
have  in  recent  years  lost  more  than  any  other  class. 

IS’ovv,  how  is  it  that  all  the  gloomy  prophecies  of  the  old 
economists  have  turned  out  false,  and  what  light  do  the  actual 
facts  throw  on  their  speculations  ? I believe  the  truth  to  be  that 
they  did  not  (and  here  we  return  to  our  old  subject)  give  sufficient 
place  in  their  system  to  human  intelligence.  The  supposed  law  of 
diminishing  returns  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  theories ; the  law 
under  which  Nature,  after  a certain  point  was  reached,  was  to 
give  an  ever  decreasing  return  to  additional  quantities  of  laboui. 
But  as  a matter  of  fact  she  has  given  an  ever  increasing  return. 
Why  is  this  ? Because  human  intelligence,  in  the  form  of  science, 
has  forced  Nature  to  surrender  her  secrets,  and  because  human 
intelligence,  in  the  form  of  applied  knowledge,  has  been  able  to 
extract,  with  the  same  amount  of  muscular  labour,  an  ever  in- 
creasing product  from  the  brute  forces  of  Nature.  Let  me  take 
three  typical  instances. 

CASES  OF  INTELLIGENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

(1)  The  ample  supply  of  food.  Is  this  due  to  muscle  labour  ? 
No.  Millions  of  men  might  have  ploughed  and  sowed  and 
reaped  the  waste  places  of  the  world  as  their  forefathers  did.  But 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  brains  which  invented,  and  the  brains 
which  manage  and  work,  the  steamship  and  the  railway,  their 
labour  would  not  have  saved  civilised  man  from  starvation. 

(2)  The  manufacture  of  iron.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the 
price  of  iron  was  £6  or  £7  a ton.  It  took  six  tons  of  coal,  and  I 
know  not  how  much  ore,  to  make  a ton  of  iron.  At  the  present 
moment  the  price  of  iron  is  from  £1  to  £2  a ton,  and  it  takes  less 
than  two  tons  of  coal  and  a much  smaller  quantity  of  ore  than 
before  to  make  a ton  of  iron.  The  same  quantity  of  natural 
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substances  are  made  to  yield  three  or  four  times  the  product  they 
did,  not  by  increased  use  of  muscle  labour,  but  by  the  use  of 
brains  in  inventing  new  processes,  in  managing  and  superintend- 
ing, and  also  in  working.  And  that  this  struggle  between  Nature 
and  human  wits  is  still  going  on  as  vigorously  as  ever  we  have 
seen  in  what  I have  already  stated  concerning  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  iron  manufactures. 

(3)  Let  me  take  a third  case— the  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  our  modern  system  of  credit— a system  which  I believe  to 
be  quite  as  effective  in  promoting  the  social  and  material  well-being 
of  our  people  as  railways  and  the  steamships.  By  the  help  of  that 
system  the  enormous  wdiolesale  traffic  of  the  world  can  be  cairied 
on  by  strokes  of  the  pen  or  by  telegrams,  without  the  use  of  any 
physical  medium  of  exchange.  Things  distant  or  future,  a cat  go 
of  tea  in  China,  or  the  profits  of  a railway  not  yet  in  existence,  can 
be  turned  into  wages,  tools,  food,  and  clothing  for  an  army  of  pre- 
sent living  labourers.  And  this  great  system  is  the  work,  not 
certainly  of  muscle  labour,  not  even  of  any  great  inventive  genius  ; 
but  of  a large  class  not  much  in  favour  with  Socialists  and  Labour 
leaders — the  class  of  bankers  and  financiers— a set  of  thoughtful, 
but  by  no  means  extraordinary  people,  sitting  on  office  stools,  each 
using  such  brain  power  as  he  may  have  to  manage  his  own  business 
as  cheaply  and  easily  as  possible. 

I might  go  through  every  department  of  human  industry  and 
show  how,  where  there  is  progress,  it  is  mind  that  has  made  it ; 
and  that  no  economical  and  no  social  theory  can  be  true  which 
does  not  give  its  due  pre-eminence  and  its  due  value  to  mental 
processes,  and  amongst  other  mental  processes  to  all  that  we 
mean  by  the  imperfect  term  of  technical  education. 

CONCLUSION:  PRESENT  W'ANTS. 

Let  me  conclude  by  an  attempt  to  state  what  are  our  imme- 
diate wants  on  this  subject.  It  is  in  consciousness  of  ignorance 
and  with  much  hesitation  that  I make  the  following  suggestions  :— 

(1)  That  employers  should  recognise  the  value  of  science  and 
art,  and  give  their  co-operation  in  seeing  that  these  are  pioperly 
applied. 

(2)  That  men  of  science,  and  all  who  try  to  supply  educa- 
tional wants,  should  be  in  touch  with  practical  men,  and  take  care 
to  supply  what  is  really  needed. 
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(3)  That  M^orkmen  should  have  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  their  own  work  and  be  ready  to  adopt  new  methods. 

(4)  That  working  men  should  fully  appreciate  the  value  and 
necessity  of  intelligence,  whether  in  their  own  labour  or  in  the 
superintendence  of  that  labour,  or  in  other  fields,  and  that  they 
should  be  ready  to  accord  due  remuneration  to  such  intelligence. 

(5)  That  working  men  should  abandon  all  prejudice  against 
technical  education  on  the  ground  that.it  increases  the  supply  of 
skilled  laboiu-,  provided  that  technical  education  be  not  so  managed 
as  to  throw  on  the  market  a quantity  of  labour  which  is  not 
needed. 

It  is  easy  to  say  these  things,  but  to  work  them  out  is  very 
difficult,  and  can  only  be  done  by  the  long  and  patient  eftbrts  of 
practical  men. 

We  may  be  sure,  speaking  broadly,  that  our  great  object  must 
be  to  promote  general  intelligence,  and  that  it  is  only  by  means  of 
that  intelligence  that  we  can  hope  to  be  successful  in  our  struggle 
with  Nature  and  wdth  human  competitors,  be  they  Germans  or 
others.  Let  our  labour  be  directed  by  intelligence,  and  English 
workers,  wdth  their  natural  energy,  may  disdain  the  quackeries  of 
Bounties,  of  Subsidies,  of  Protection  of  every  kind,  by  which  less 
forward  nations  attempt  to  force  their  industries  on  the  w’orld — 
with  the  result  that  they  really  handicap  themselves  in  so  doing. 
(Cheers.)* 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee’s  Report  for  the  year  was  then  presented  as 
follows: — 

The  annual  meeting,  usually  held  in  the  midsummer  season,  was 
necessarily  deferred  last  year  until  after  the  general  election,  and  was  held 
on  the  17tii  of  August,  when  Lord  F’arrer  delivered  an  address  on  the  fiscal 
questions  of  the  year,  dealing  with  tlie  progress  of  the  tariff  controversy 
abroad  and  at  home,  with  the  Ottawa  Conference  on  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Differential  Duties  Question,  Agricultural  Depression,  Mercantile 
Marks  of  Origin,  Alien  Immigration,  and  Prison-made  Goods.  Upwards  of 
20,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  M'ere  printed, 
and  the  stock  has  been  very  nearly  exhausted. 

* Since  my  address  was  sent  to  press  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
“ Theory  of  Waf'es,*’  by  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Thompson  (Macmillan.  1892).  This  little 
treatise  contains  a preat  deal  which  I have  said  about  hand  labour,  capital,  and 
wa^;es,  worked  out  with  an  amount  of  analysis  and  detail  to  which  I can  make  no 
pretension.— Farrer,  December,  1896. 
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PROTECTION  AT  THE 


GENERAL  ELECTION. 


At  that  meeting  attention  was  called  to  the  recent  formation  of  an 
association  called  the  British  Industrial  Trade  and  Labour  League,  which 
had  circulated,  principally  in  London,  in  large  numbers  during  the  election 
contest  leaflets  advocating  import  duties  on  manufactured  goods,  which,  it 
was  alleged,  directly  compete  witii  the  labour  and  lower  the  wages  of 
British  workmen.  The  leaflets  were  separately  printed  for  each  of  the 
London  electoral  districts,  recommending  the  electors  to  vote  for  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  for  Mr.  Lowles,  the  Hon.  Claude  Hay,  tiie  Hon.  Lionel  Holland, 
Mr.  Macdona,  and  nearly  all  the  other  Metropolitan  Conservative  candi- 
dates. Measures  were  taken  to  put  in  circulation,  in  those  districts, 
leaflets  and  other  publications  demonstrating,  by  simple  argument  and 
illustration,  tiiat  the  interests  of  tlie  masses  of  British  workmen  are  best 
served  by  the  ]jolicy  of  unrestricted  free  imports.  Your  committee  \vould 
be  glad  to  be  placed  in  a position,  by  an  augmentation  of  the  club’s  funds, 
to  meet  this  Protectionist  propaganda  by  a much  larger  distribution  of 
suitable  Free  Trade  literature. 


THE  PROTECTION  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Union  of 
Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associations  at  Rochdale  last  week, 
seemed  to  show  that  Protection,  in  one  form  or  anotlier,  is  the  predominant 
aspiration  of  those  associations.  The  event  affords  fresh  evidence  of  the 
need  of  the  continued  zeal  and  watchfulness  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

THE  JUBILEE. 

Soon  after  your  last  annual  meeting  the  Committee  took  into  considera- 
tion the  question  of  a public  celebration  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
Committee  that  this  should  be  a Free  Trade  commemoration  apart  from 
party  lines.  The  project  met  with  the  hearty  sympathy  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Lord  Peel,  Mr,  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  and  other  distinguished 
supporters  of  the  present  Government;  and  after  full  consideration  it  w^as 
decided  that  the  celebration  should  take  the  form  of  a Corn  Law  Repeal 
Jubilee  Dinner,  given  by  the  Cobden  Club  at  Greenwich,  including  some 
special  recognition  of  the  great  services  of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles 
Pelham  Villiers,  M.P.,  the  resolution  standing  in  the  Committee’s  minutes 
in  the  following  words : — 

“ That  the  Club  have  a dinner  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  June,  in 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  on  which  occasion  a presentation  shall  be  made  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  M.P.,  as  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
four  statesmen— Peel,  Villiers.  Cobden,  and  Bright— to  whom  the 
passing  of  that  measure  was  mainly  due,” 

The  Committee  at  the  same  meeting  invited  the  Right  Honourable 
Viscount  Peel  to  take  the  chair  at  the  dinner.  The  invitation,  which  was 
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submitted  personally  through  Lord  Welby  and  the  Hon.  George  Peel,  was 
followed  by  a personal  appeal  from  Mr.  Potter,  expressing  the  hope  tliat 
the  Committee’s  invitation  would  be  accepted.  The  Secretary  received  the 

following  reply  from  Lord  Peel : — 

London,  March  18th,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, — Pray  thank  Mr.  Potter  for  his  kind  suggestion.  I have 
just  time  in  passing  through  London  to  acknowledge  your  letter  and  to 
express  the  regret  which  I feel  that  I cannot,  for  solely  private  reasons, 
accept  the  honour,  which  I should  have  felt  it  to  be,  to  take  the  chair 
on  such  an  occasion  as  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  great  measure  of 
Free  Trade. 

Every  motive  would  have  prompted  me  to  accept  so  honourable  a 
position. — Yours  very  faithfullj', 

Richard  Gowing,  Esq.  PEEL, 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  Committee  unanimously  resolved  to 
invite  the  Right  Honourable  Leonard  Courtney  to  take  the  chair,  and  the 
invitation  was  accepted  in  these  terms : — 

15,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W., 

23rd  March,  1896, 

Dear  Sir, — I am  much  honoured  by  the  invitation  you  have 
conveyed  to  me  to  preside  at  the  banquet  on  Saturday,  June  27th,  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

I am  sorry  this  high  duty  has  not  fallen  to  one  more  worthy  to  dis- 
charge it ; but  I accept  the  invitation  with  hope,  and  even  confidence, 
that  tiie  importance  of  the  commemoration  will  ensure  its  success. 

With  a very  sincere  sense  of  responsibility,  I remain,  yours  very 
truly, 

K Gowing,  Esq.  LEONARD  COURTNEY. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  to  present  the  proposed  address  to  Mr. 
Villiers.  The  text  was  drafted  by  Lord  Farrer  for  the  Committee, 
engrossed  and  illuminated  on  vellum,  and  framed  for  presentation.  The 
state  of  Mr.  Villiers’  health  at  the  time  prevented  a formal  presentation  by 
a deputation,  and  the  address  was  delivered  by  the  Secretary,  with  the 
Committee’s  compliments,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Villiers,  50,  Cadogan 
Place,  on  the  eve  of  the  26th  of  June — the  actual  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  right  honourable  gentleman’s  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  address  was  read  at  the  com- 
memorative banquet  on  the  27th,  and  is  printed,  together  with  his  eloquent 
reply  to  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club— a brilliant  and 
triumphant  exposition  of  the  case  of  Free  Trade — in  the  Club’s  oificial 
report  of  the  banquet,  of  which  twenty-five  thousand  copies  have  been 
circulated  throughout  the  Empire  and  in  many  foreign  lands.  This  report — 
containing  also  the  great  speech  by  the  Right  Honourable  Leonard  H. 
Courtney  and  the  addresses  of  Lord  Playfair,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  Mr. 
Hector  Macdonald,  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  Dr.  Barth,  M.  Yves  Guyot,  Mr.  T. 
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G.  Shearman,  M.  Jules  Fleury,  M.  Louis  Strauss,  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Mr. 
Thomas  Bayley  Potter,  and  Lord  Farrer,  and  interesting  communications 
from  eminent  Free  Traders  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Italy,  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  banquet — forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  long  list  of  Cobden  Club  publications. 

Your  Committee  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  call  the  members  together 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  annual  meeting  in  the  brief  space  of  time 
between  the  banquet  and  the  beginning  of  the  Parliamentary  vacation,  and 
hence  this  report  is  presented  to  you  unusally  late  in  the  year. 

MR.  chamberlain’s  ZOLLVEBEIK. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  these  twelve  months  in  connection  with 
fiscal  questions  was  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain’s  suggestion 
of  a British  Imperial  Commercial  Zollverein— made  at  a meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Club,  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  on  the  25th  of  March  last.  The 
Canadian  and  South  African  statesmen  wJio  liave  advocated  a commercial 
federation  of  tlie  Empire,  on  the  principle  of  differential  duties  more  favour- 
able between  parts  of  this  Empire  than  between  the  Empire  and  foreign 
countries,  had  never  contemplated  the  free  opening  of  colonial  ports  to  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  part  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
submitted  that  the  full  opening  of  the  colonial  ports  must  be  an  indispen- 
sable condition,  but  he  intimated  that  if  the  colonists  would  concede  this 
condition,  this  country  would  not  refuse  to  consider  the  question  of  import 
duties — in  tlie  United  Kingdom  as  in  the  colonies — against  the  trade  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  At  our  meeting  last  year  a good  deal  of  attention  was 
given  to  the  very  important  and  admirable  despatch  of  Lord  Ripon  in 
answer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Ottawa  Conference.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
referred  to  this  despatch,  and  quoted  a passage  from  it  to  the  effect  that 
the  Canadian  proposals  would  be  free  from  objection  if  they  involved  free 
ports  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire ; and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  words 
implied  that  he  had  Lord  Ripon  on  his  side— at  least,  constructively— in 
this  Canadian  Club  scheme.  But  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  in  the  passage  in 
question,  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  contemplate  the  institution  of  a 
scheme  of  import  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  against  foreign  countries. 
Complete  and  overwhelming  answers  have,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  been  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Zollverein  in  Lord  Farrer’s 
Cobden  Club  leaflet  entitled  “ The  Neo-Protection  Scheme,”  in  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Courtney,  Lord  Playfair,  and  others  at  the  Jubilee  Dinner,  and  in 
other  publications  of  the  Club  and  Free  Trade  speeches.  - The  scheme  met 
with  very  serious  and  influential  disapproval  at  the  Third  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  in  the  city  of  London,  in  June,  and 
it  has  encountered  great  discouragement  in  the  colonies,  more  particularly 
in  Australia.  Indeed,  in  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  it  been  favour- 
ably received  by  Free  Traders,  and  in  no  part  of  the  colonies  by 
Protectionists— who  are  not  prepared  at  any  price  to  face  the  free 
competition  of  British  produce  and  manufactures. 
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LORD  MASHA3fS  CHALLENGE. 


THE  “statist”  essays. 


The  offer,  by  the  proprietors  of  The  “Statist”  newspaper,  of  a prize  of 
a thousand  guineas  for  the  best  essay  on  an  Imperial  Customs  Union, 
resulted  in  136  essays,  of  which  one-fourth  were  from  colonists.  The 
Marquis  of  Lome  and  Lord  Playfair,  nominated  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
and  the  Earl  Rosebery,  acted  as  judges,  and  divided  the  thousand  guineas 
into  two  awards,  of  live  hundred  guineas  each,  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  of 
Canada,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Ashton,  of  Kent.  On  those  essays  Lord  Farrer  sent 
memoranda  to  the  Committee,  in  which  he  said,  with  regard  to  Mr.  ColmeFs 
proposal,  of  which  he  gave  a summary ; — 

“ It  is  obvious  on  tl»e  face  of  Mr.  Colmer’s  proposal  that  it  is  open  to 
all  the  objections  which  have  been  stated  over  and  over  again,  in 
almost  wearisome  detail,  in  the  publications  of  the  Club  on  the  subject 
of  Fair  Trade ; that  those  objections  are  not  answered  in  the  essay, 
and  that  the  scheme  ought  to  be  condemned  in  toto  by  the  Club.  My 
astonishment  is  that  Lord  Lome,  and  an  economical  journal  like  the 
‘Statist,^  can  give  any  countenance  to  such  proposals.” 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Ashton’s  essay.  Lord  Farrer  said  : — 

“This  essay  maintains  the  sound  principle  that  any  approach  to 
commercial  union  between  the  Motlior  Country  and  the  colonies  must 
be  founded  on  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  not  on  differential  duties  ; 
and,  consequentlj’,  that  any  approach  to  it  must  be  by  reduction  of  the 
present  Protective  duties  in  the  colonies,  and  not  b}’  the  imposition 
of  Protective  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom.  So  far  as  I am  able  to 
judge  b}^a  cursory  perusal,  the  statistics  and  arguments  adduced  in 
favour  of  this  position  are  well  chosen  and  valuable.  I think  the  Club 
— if  they  pass  any  opinion — should  express  approval  of  Mr.  Ashton’s 
essay,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  principles  on  which  alone  commercial 
federation  can  be  adopted  by  the  United  Kingdom.” 

“made  in  GERMANY.” 

A good  deal  of  public  attention  has  been  given  to  a book,  by  Mr. 
Ernest  E.  Williams,  entitled  “Made  in  Germany,”  intended  to  show  that 
Our  industries  are  in  a state  of  ruin  and  decay,  owing  to  the  successful 
competition  of  Germany.  Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  alarm  on  this  account.  A jiamphlet  on  the  subject,  kindly 
written  for  the  Club  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Medley,  and  entitled  “The  German  Bogey,” 
is  in  course  of  publication,  and  will  afford  a satisfactory  answer  to  the  case 
attempted  to  be  made  out  by  Mr.  Williams.  Valuable  and  useful  articles 
to  similar  effect,  dealing  with  “Made  in  Germany,”  have  appeared  in  the 
“Daily  News,”  the  “Daily  Graphic,”  the  “Economist,”  and  other  papers, 
fhe  special  articles  in  the  “ Daily  Graphic,”  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  will  be 
eprinted  and  circulated  by  the  Club. 

LORD  MASHAM, 

Early  in  the  summer  your  Committee  received  a communication  from 
Lord  Mashara,  protesting  against  our  Free  Import  policy  as  slowly,  but 


surely,  destroying  our  productive  powers  as  a nation,  and  challenging  the 
Club  in  the  following  terms  : — 

That  Protection  will  give  more  employment  and  better  wages  than 
Free  Imports,  and  upon  this  I am  prepared  to  stand  or  fall. 

“That  from  the  year  1846  to  the  year  1896— that  is,  for  fifty  years— 
Free  Imports  have  always  been  injurious  to  the  country,  and  have 
most  seriously  lessened  the  productive  powers  of  our  great  industries, 
and  protanto  greatly  lessened  the  national  wealth.” 

I shall  be  prepared  to  forfeit  a thousand  guineas  to  Guy’s  Hospital 
if  the  Club  can  prove  me  to  be  wrong  ; but  if  the  Club  fail  they  shall 
forfeit  the  like  amount  to  the  Hospital  funds. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Lord  Playfair  might  be  asked  to  act  as 
judges.— I remain,  yours  faithfully,  Masham. 

P.S.— Pardon  me  for  saying  Cobden  never  advocated  Free  Imports. 

After  giving  consideration  to  this  communication  your  Committee 
instructed  the  secretary  to  forward  the  following  reply  to  Lord  Masham  :— 

My  Lord,— I am  directed  by  the  Cobden  Club  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  very  courteous  letter  of  the  26th  of  May,  containing 
a challenge  to  the  Club  and  to  those  who  support  the  present  fiscal 
system  to  show  cause  why  it  should  be  continued. 

The  challenge  runs  as  follow's  ; — 

“That  from  the  year  1846  to  the  year  1896— that  is,  for  fifty  years 
—Free  Imports  have  always  been  injurious  to  the  country',  and  have 
most  seriously  lessened  the  productive  powers  of  our  great  industries, 
and  pro  ianto  greatly  lessened  the  national  w'ealth.” 

Your  Lordship  moreover  states  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  forfeit 
a thousand  guineas  to  Guy’s  Hospital  if  the  Club  can  prove  you  to  be 
wrong,  but  if  they  fail  they  shall  forfeit  a like  amount  to  the  Hospital 

funds. 

In  reply  I am  directed  to  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
it  does  not  rest  with  them  or  with  those  who  support  our  present  fiscal 
system  to  show  cause  why  it  should  be  continued.  They  think  the 
burden  of  the  proof  rests  with  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  it  to 
show  cause  why  it  should  be  interfered  with.  Great  Britain  reigns 
supreme  in  manufactures,  trade,  and  navigation  ; and  has  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  under  Free  Imports,  enjoyed  a prosperity  unexampled  in 

her  history.  . ^ , 

If  your  Lordship  can  point  out  how  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as 

a whole  can  be  improved  by  resort  to  Protection,  the  Committee  will 
always  be  ready  to  give  respectful  consideration  to  the  statements  and 
arguments  which  may  be  adduced. 

The  Committee  are  unable,  for  the  above  reasons,  to  take  up 
your  Lordship’s  challenge.— I am,  my  Lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Gowing,  Secretary. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Masham. 
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Your  Committee  have  since  received  from  Lord  Masham  further 
expositions  of  his  lordship’s  views  on  the  point  at  issue  ; but  his  arguments 
are  fallacious,  being  founded  upon  an  imperfect  realisation  of  the  conditions 
involved  in  the  elementary  fact  that  international  trade  consists  in  an 
exchange  of  goods— a fact  which  is  abundantly  explained  and  exemplified 
in  a large  proportion  of  the  Club’s  publications. 

FAIB  TRADE  NOSTRUMS, 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  a few  years  ago,  during  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury’s  second  term  of  Premiership,  the  Government  proposed  an 
International  Convention  on  the  Sugar  Bounties  question.  Your  Club,  by 
a large  circulation  of  literature  in  various  forms,  entered  upon  an  active 
campaign  against  the  Government’s  proposal,  and  ultimately  the  scheme 
was  abandoned.  The  Sugar  Bounties  question  was  raised  afresh  by  the 
Fair  Traders  during  the  general  election  contest  last  year,  and  pledges  w^ere 
given  on  the  subject.  Your  Committee  »have  had  before  them  a copy  of  a 
correspondence  between  Mr.  George  Shute,  of  Stratford,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary  on  this  question,  bearing  date  as  recent  as  last  December, 
in  which  the  correspondent  is  informed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  fully  alive 
to  the  force  of  the  arguments  against  the  present  system  of  Sugar  Bounties, 
and  that  “Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  ready  to  take  every  possible 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  foreign  Governments  concerned  the  evils 
of  this  system,  which  is  really  as  injurious  to  tiieir  own  interests  as  it  is  to 
the  sugar  refiners  in  this  country  and  to  the  producers  of  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies.”  Experience  goes  to  show  that  attempts  to  impress  upon 
the  foreign  Governments  concerned  the  evils  of  bounties  usually  involve 
the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to  do  more  harm  than  good  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  this  and  other  countries,  and  your  Committee 
will  exercise  a watchful  vigilance  upon  any  action  which  may  be  taken 
or  proposed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  QUESTION, 

Your  Committee  observe  with  satisfaction  a growing  disposition 
amongst  agriculturalists  to  investigate  the  various  causes  of  agricultural 
depression,  and  to  seek  for  safer  and  better  remedies  than  Protection.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  urgency  of  this  question, 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  has  not  yet  presented  its  final  report. 
Internal  dissensions  appear  to  have  largely  occupied  its  time,  and  what- 
ever authority  it  may  possess  has  been  manipulated  for  the  purpose  of 
giving,  by  means  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  a dole  to  the  owners  of 
agricultural  land,  which  will  benefit  those  who  enjoy  a high  rental  per 
acre,  and  do  little  for  the  owners  of  poor  arable  land,  who  have  been  the 
chief  sufferers.  A subsidy  of  this  kind,  which  will  be  of  no  ultimate  benefit 
to  industrious  tenants,  and  will  only  add  to  the  value  of  landed  estates  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  is  analogous  to  a bounty,  and  sets  up  a pre- 
cedent of  which  other  distressed  interests  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  in 
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future.  Wliatever  may  be  the  final  report  of  that  Commission,  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  pn  Land  in  Wales  and  Monmouth,  of  April  last, 
which  has  now  been  circulated,  is  exhaustive  in  its  investigations,  and 
justifies  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  on  “Agricultural 
Distress,”  by  Mr.  Seale-Hayne,  issued  by  the  Club  in  1895.  That  pamphlet 
advocated  greater  attention  to  practical  agricultural  education ; the 
expenditure  of  capital  in  order  to  meet  the  changed  condition,  of  agricul- 
tural industry ; the  formation  of  syndicates,  or  agricultural  self-help  associa- 
tions, in  order  to  facilitate  co-operation ; greater  security  for  tenants’ 
capital ; the  abolition  of  restrictive  covenants  ; reduced  railway  rates ; 
and  a cheap  and  easy  process,  before  a Land  Court,  for  determining 
differences  between  landlord  and  tenant,  including  compensation  for  im- 
provements and  for  damages  by  game,  and  for  settling  fair  rents.  These 
recommendations  will  also  be  found  in  the  conclusions  of  this  Commission, 
besides  many  subsidiary  suggestions  of  great  practical  value.  The  report 
of  the  Recess  Committee  on  the  establishment  of  a Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Industries  for  Ireland  also  contains  much  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  of  agricultural  education  in  foreign  countries,  and  fully  sup- 
ports the  statements  and  recommendations  of  Mr.  Seale-Hayne’s  pamphlet. 
The  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  accompanied  as  it  has  been  by  an 
immediate  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  should  be  noted  as  an  object  lesson 
by  those  who  contend  that  a duty  on  corn  would  not  affect  the  price  of  the 
quartern  loaf.  The  members  of  the  Club  generally  will  probably  agree 
with  your  Committee  in  regarding  the  Cattle  Bill  of  last  session  as  an 
entirely  unnecessary  and  mischievous  interference,  in  the  interests  of 
Protection,  with  the  discretion  previously  vested  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment. 

THE  TARIFF  QUESTION  ABROAD. 

There  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Commitlje,  much  ground  for 
encouragement  to  Free  Traders  in  recent  political  events  in  Canada  and 
Australia.  The  Canadian  general  election  is  a great  triumph.  For  whole- 
some fiscal  improvement  on  the  European  continent  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  inevitable  evils  of  the  Protective  policy  shall  have  made  good  the 
contentions  and  warnings  of  the  able  and  clear-sighted  advocates  of  Free 
Trade  principles  who  are  happily  to  be  found  in  every  country  in  Europe. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

^ Your  Committee  can  only  hope  that  the  peculiar  circumstances^ under 
which  the  battle  of  the  Presidential  election  in  the  United  States  was 
fought  will  tend  to  avert  the  injury  to  international  trade  w^hich  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected  from  the  election  of  so  resolute  a 
Protectionist  leader  as  Mr.  McKinley.  The  Wilson  Tariff,  which  has  been 
substituted  for  the  McKinley  Tariff,  and  has  removed  some  of  the  exces- 
sive Protection  on  which  the  latter  was  based,  has  worked  so  favourably  in 
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increasing  the  revenue  and  in  stimulating  the  export  trade  tliat  even 
ardent  Protectionists  among  the  manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  revert  to 

hiffher  duties. 

° PRIZES. 

The  triennial  prize  of  £60,  offered  to  the  University  of  C^^ridge  for 
the  best  essay  on  some  economic  subject,  was  awarded  in  1895  to  Mr 
Percy  M.  Sheldon  Amos,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  the  subject  of  the 
competition  being  “A  comparison  of  the 

Trade  Policy  with  those  for  and  against  the  policy  of  Lais.ez  F^ir^ 

The  triennial  prize  of  £60,  offered  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  was 
awarded  in  1896  to  Mr.  Percy  F.  Eowland,  B.A.,  of  Hertford  College. 

T wld  Benson,  B.A.,  of  Pembroke  “ 

mention,  «as  awarded,  by  tlie  Committee,  a parcel  of  the  C ubs  books 
The  sler  medals  of  the  Cobden  Club,  offered  annually  to  the  students  who 
«hiWt  the  greatest  proiici.noy  In  the  study  of  Political  Economy,  were 
awarded  as  follow  :-Bombav  University,  1895,  Mr.  Jehangir  Keishaspji 
uldlSng! ; Melbourne  University,  1895,  Mr.  Edward  Francis  Geo. 
Tnllpv  R A • Yale  College,  1894,  Mr.  Edward  Merrell  Stothers  ; 1895,  Mr. 
S;?uu;r™pe“  r ■ 1996,  kr.  Herbert  SUnley^  Brown.  The  annua 
prize  of  two  guineas  for  proficiency  in  Political  Economy  in  the  Local 
Laminations  of  Cambridge  University,  1895,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Belt  of  the  Hull  Centre  of  the  Cambridge  University  Extension  system  , 
and  in  the  local  examinations  of  Oxford  University,  1896,  to  M.ss  Lucy 
Adeline  Barrows,  of  Edgbaston  Church  College.  The  prize  of  two  g\”neas 
in  connection  with  the  London  University  Extension  Society  was,  m the 
1895  Michaelmas  Term,  divided  between  Mr.  Thomas  E. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Melhurst.  both  of  tlie  Birkbeck  Institution  ;m  the  Summer 
Term  a corresponding  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Parti  idge,  o 
City  of  London  College  ; and  in  the  1896  Michaelmas  Term 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Hood,  of  the  same  college.  The  usual  book  prizes,  t 
the  amount  of  £5  10s. , were  awarded  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  for  pro- 

ficiency  in  Political  Economy. 

DEATHS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  members  of  the  Club  whose  death  has  been 
reported  to  the  Committee  since  the  last  annual  meeting  : le  ig  • 

Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Mr.  henry  . n p t • • 
Africa),  Baron  W.  K.  de  Dedem  (Holland),  Mr.  James  M.  Brown  (U.S. 
America),  M.  Adolphe  D’Eichthal  (France),  Viscount  de  Figaniere  France), 
His  Excellency  M.  Charilaos  Tricoupis  (Greece),  M.  Leon  Say  (1  ranee), 
ar  Hy  Pa 'kes\sew  Suutb  WaM,  Mr.  E.  J. 

M D Harter  (U.S.  America),  M.  Jules  Simon  (France),  Mr.  C.  S.  Salmon, 
Mr  Henry  Dunckley,  LL.D.  (“Verax”),  air.  Frank  H.  Hurd  (U  S.  America), 
M FrereLrban  (Belgium),  Sir  John  Pender,  Mr.  James  Hall  Kenton, 
Mr.  David  Chadwick,  Lord  Kensington,  and  M.  Paul  Challemel  Lacour 

(France). 
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On  the  death  of  M.  Leon  Say  the  following  resolution  of  the  Committee 
was  passed  ; — 

*‘The  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club  desire  to  place  on  record  an 
expression  of  their  great  regret  at  the  loss  which  the  cause 
of  National  Free  Exchange  has  suffered  in  the  death  of  M.  L6on  Say, 
who  for  a quarter  of  a century  has  been  a distinguished  Honorary 
Member  of  this  Club,  and  a conspicuous  and  strenuous  champion  of  its 
principles,  and  co-operator  in  its  work.” 

With  reference  to  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Committee  passed 
the  following  resolution  : — 

“The  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club  feel  that  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  greatness  of  the  services  which  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  His  has  been 
throughout  a distinguished  political  career,  the  most  powerful  and 
effective  friend  the  cause  has  ever  had  in  tlie  Colonies,  and  they  deeply 
deplore  his  loss.” 

On  the  death  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  Committee  passed  the  following 
resolution  : — 

“The  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club,  at  a meeting  on  tlie  18th  June, 
resolved  to  place  upon  their  minutes  a vote  of  deep  regret  at  the  death 
of  M.  Jules  Simon,  one  of  the  earliest  French  Honorary  Members  of  the 
Club,  and  to  record  their  sense  of  his  great  and  varied  ability,  his 
high  intellectual  accomplishments,  and  his  singularly  self-sacrificing 
and  consistent  devotion  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  His  services  in 
the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  popular  education,  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
and  enlightened  progress  generally — political  and  social — mark  him  as 
one  of  the  noblest,  purest,  and  far-seeing  statesmen  and  writers  of  our 
time,  and  reformers  amongst  the  distinguished  Frenchmen  of  his  time.” 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Salmon  it  w^as  resolved  at  a meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  the  18th  June,  1896  : — 

“The  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club  have  been  shocked  and  grieved 
by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  their  colleague  for  many  j^ears, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Salmon,  who  was  present  and  took  his  usual  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  at  their  last  meeting  on  Saturday  week.  For  eleven 
years  Mr.  Salmon  has  been  one  of  the  most  constant  attendants  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  taking  always  the  most  active  personal 
interest  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Club,  contributing  largely  to  the 
Club’s  publications,  more  particularly  to  questions  connected  with  the 
progress  of  our  Crown  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  tlie  important 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  government  and  administration  of 
the  Island  of  Ceylon.  His  Cobden  Club  book  on  the  proposed  Carib- 
bean Confederation  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  future  of  the  British  West 
Indies.  The  Committee  deeply  sympathise  with  the  grief  of  Mr. 
Salmon’s  family  in  their  unlooked-for  bereavement.” 
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On  the  death  of  Mr.  Dunckley  the  Committee  passed  the  following 
resolution  : — 

“ The  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club  have  received,  with  deep 
regret,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Dunckley,  who 
throughout  a long  and  devoted  life  has  upheld  the  cause  of  Free  Trade 
with  rare  ability,  energy,  and  power,  in  literature  and  journalism,  and 
shown  himself  to  be  always  the  master  alike  of  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  the  history  of  the  Free  Trade  struggle,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
of  Free  Trade  policy  in  legislation.” 

Rising  again,  Lord  Farrer  said  he  was  obliged  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  so  if  they  would  excuse 
him,  Lord  Playfair  would  take  his  place  as  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

LORD  PLAYFAIR. 

Lord  Playfair,  having  taken  the  chair,  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  and  said : — We  have  had  a masterly  address  from 
Lord  FaiTer,  who,  I am  sure,  has  done  a valuable  service  in 
placing  before  us,  in  its  true  dimensions,  the  nature  of  the 
competition  between  this  country  and  foreign  countries.  As  Mr. 
Balfour  said  in  his  speech  at  Sheffield  a few  days  since,  panics 
may  sometimes  be  useful  by  arousing  attention  to  our  deficiencies 
as  a nation,  though  they  are  injurious  when  they  lead  to  hasty 
and  inconsiderate  action.  I was  responsible  for  producing  a panic 
in  regard  to  the  industrial  progress  of  Germany  and  France 
in  1855,  after  the  International  Exhibitions,  and  the  discussion 
culminated  in  a Blue  Book  presented  to  Parliament  by  a Royal 
Commission  which  gathered  the  opinions  of  the  leading  English 
manufacturers.  In  1851,  outside  our  Universities,  England  had 
only  one  College  of  Science,  and  Scotland  had  but  one.  Now 
nearly  every  large  town  has  a College  of  University  rank ; while 
technical  schools  are  increasing  faster  than  their  founders  learn 
how  to  conduct  them.  What  is  required  now  is  better  organisa- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  education  within  our  grasp.  In  this 
respect  Germany  is  far  ahead  of  us,  and  this  is  far  more 
serious  than  its  occasional  inroads  into  British  trades,  because  the 
future  competition  of  industry  will  be  no  longer  that  of  local 
advantages  or  practical  aptitudes,  but  is  fast  resolving  itself  into 
a competition  of  trained  intellect  and  superior  intelligence  among 
the  producers. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

The  Secretary  tells  me  that  you  do  not  want  me  to  speak 
about  education,  but  to  give  my  opinions  on  the  results  of  the 
Presidential  Election  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  it  may  affect 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  that  country  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  whole  world  was  interested  in  that  election, 
because  its  main  issues  involved  the  breakdown  of  constitutional 
Government  and  the  loss  of  faith  in  democracy  everywhere. 
In  matters  of  trade,  confidence  in  the  sacredness  of  contract  is  at 
the  basis  of  all  commercial  intercourse,  both  between  individuals 
and  nations.  When  a large  political  party,  seeking  to  rule  one  of 
the  greatest  nations  of  the  globe,  tells  you,  if  they  come  into 
power,  lenders  and  borrowers  shall  not  have  equal  rights  before  the 
law,  that  the  borrower  who  borrowed  100  cents,  in  gold  shall  have  a 
right  to  discharge  his  debt  by  paying  back  51  cents,  in  silver,  the 
confidence  of  trade  and  commerce  becomes  justly  alarmed  ; for  it 
is  obvious  that  a legal  scaling  of  individual  debts  is  only  the 
gateway  to  the  national  repudiation  of  all  debts.  The  agitation 
for  free  silver  coinage  was  no  doubt  a craze  of  infinite  danger. 
All  men  are  creditors  as  well  as  debtors,  so  it  affected  all  men  in 
one  or  other  of  their  daily  transactions.  The  working  man,  in  his 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  is  a lender,  and  has  lent  to  the  bank 
a dollar  worth  100  cents,  in  gold ; could  the  cashier  morally 
discharge  his  obligation  by  paying  back  51  cents,  in  silver  ? 

Mutual  confidence  in  all  money  lending  transactions  is  as 
important  to  the  borrower  as  to  the  lender.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Eastern  States,  which  have  saved  more  capital,  lend  to 
the  Western  States,  as  they  require  greater  development  of  their 
resources.  It  is  among  the  latter  States  that  this  silver  craze  has 
chiefly  arisen.  They  rest  on  the  branches  of  the  tree  of  credit, 
but  they  have  been  deliberately  sawing  themselves  off  between 
their  own  seats  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  How  could  such 
a craze  as  uneaual  treatment  before  the  law  of  creditors  and 
borrowers  have  arisen  ? All  countries  get  crazes  at  times,  but  the 
United  States,  being  in  its  youth,  and  still  far  from  homo- 
geneous in  its  population,  is  liable  to  them  in  a very  acute 
form.  This  silver  craze  has  been  like  one  of  the  mental  epidemics 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  seized  all  classes  of  the  population  in 
certain  districts. 
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Such  delusions  are  often  mere  perversions  of  economic  facts 
seen  in  distorted  proportions.  For  example,  the  laws  of  legal 
tender,  which  in  their  application  generally  do  much  more  harm 
than  good,  may  easily  be  twisted  to  produce  gross  injustice.  If 
kings  can  twist  them  to  debase  money,  as  they  often  have  done, 
the  people  may  twist  them  to  rid  themselves  of  debt.  Again,  between 
bimetallism  and  the  indiscriminate  and  free  coinage  of  silver, 
there  are  differences  not  easily  comprehended  by  people  untrained 
in  political  economy,  and  they  became  much  muddled  up  in  the 
attack  upon  sound  money  in  the  recent  conflict.  When  bimetal- 
lists urge  that  a commodity  like  silver  can  be  kept  above  its 
market  value  by  international  treaty,  farmers  and  labourers  think 
governments  could  do  it  by  statute  for  a single  nation.  The 
Popocrats  and  silver  men  were  not  dishonest,  but  they  were 
ignorant  in  their  beliefs,  for  they  relied  on  creeds  which  they  did 
not  understand.  Still  the  consequences  of  their  adoption  would 
have  stamped  the  country  with  national  dishonesty.  1 never  for  a 
moment  doubted  that  the  nation  would  vindicate  its  honour  and 
honesty  in  the  emergency,  because  I knew  that  the  great  heart  of 
the  people  was  sound  to  the  core. 

The  two  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  McKinley  and  Bry&n, 
were  men  of  worthy  lives,  honourable  and  honest  in  their  desires, 
free  from  any  taint  of  corruption  in  their  past  histoiy,  and 
fairly  representative  of  two  phases  of  i)olitical  beliefs  which  had 
been  growing  among  the  people.  The  great  decision  of  the  3rd  of 
November  has  kept  the  United  States  in  its  high  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

How  comes  it  that  I,  a pronounced  Free  Trader,  rejoice  in  the 
election  of  that  arch-Protectionist,  McKinley  ? The  issue  of  Free 
Trade  and  Protection,  except  in  the  few  speeches  of  Mcpnley 
himself,  was  never  heard  during  the  election.  All  parties  united  in 

their  efforts  to  repel  the  danger  of  an  active  assault  on  national 
integrity.  But  while  Protectionists  and  Free  Traders  agreed  to  a 
truce  upon  their  own  disputes,  the  established  laws  of  political 
economy  continued  to  operate.  The  favourite  argument  of  the  free 
silver  orators  was  that  wheat  had  depreciated  in  price  because  silver 
had  become  cheaper,  and  that  there  could  be  no  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat  till  silver  was  restored  to  its  position,  either  by  free  coinage 
or  bimetallism.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  exercised  its 
usual  sway.  A full  crop  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
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shortage  of  crops  in  the  continent  of  Europe,  a disastrous  crop  in 
Argentina,  a famine  crop  in  India,  produced  a rapid  rise  in 
American  wheat,  and  necessarily  in  wheat  all  over  the  world.  The 
rise  in  New  York  was  less  than  at  Liverpool.  While  wheat  rose 
silver  was  not  affected,  or  rather  fell  in  price,  disturbing  the  basis 
of  the  free  silver  argument,  and  converting  many  conscientious 
Bryanites  to  sound  money  doctrines.  Then  came,  besides  the 
great  increase  in  the  export  of  food  stuffs,  a still  greater  increase 
in  the  export  of  other  commodities.  The  low  price  of  silver  ought 
to  have  prevented  this,  but  general  commercial  prosperity  re- 
gained its  position  with  the  growth  of  confidence,  as  people  became 
more  convinced  that  sound  money  would  triumph  at  the, election. 
The  year  1891  was  the  record  year  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  September  of  that  year  the  export  of  bread 
stuffs  formed  38  per  cent,  of  the  total ; but  in  this  September  of 
1896  the  percentage  of  food  exports  was  only  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  In  other  words  other  merchandise  besides  bread  stuffs  is 
now  finding  an  important  position  in  the  exports,  and  has  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  heavy  export  trade  of  this  autumn.',.  We  Free 
Traders  welcome  this  result,  which  is  clearly  a consequence  of  the 
Wilson  tariff— a half-way  house  between  the  high  Protection  of 
McKinley  and  the  lower  platform  of  a revenue  tariff— and  is  now 
exercising  a beneficent  effect  on  the  revival  of  trade. 

I went  to  America  in  August  and  found  many  mills  shut  up, 
and  their  workpeople  wandering  about  without  employment.  As 
confidence  became  greater  these  mills  were  again  opened,  and 
before  I left  all  were  working  with  full  activity.  Will  President 
McKinley  destroy  this  active  trade  by  re-imposing  a heavy  tariff 
in  place  of  the  one  in  operation  ? I do  not  believe  that  he  will  or 
that  he  can.  After  McKinley’s  law  of  1890,  a paralysis  came  upon 
the  export  trade  of  American  manufacturers.  Even  Protectionists 
will  recollect  their  distress  then,  and  will  oppose  a repetition  of 
that  high  tariff.  McKinley  now  has  to  consult  not  Republicans 
only,  but  men  of  all  political  creeds  who  united  to  carry  his  elec- 
tion, and  will  do  nothing  rashly.  His  predilections  are  as  Protec- 
tive as  ever,  but  his  power  is  under  control.  The  manufacturers 
now  enjoying  increased  production  and  good  exports,  under  a 
moderate  tariff,  are  not  likely  to  risk  their  prosperity  by  a return 
to  an  extreme  tariff  such  as  that  of  1890.  I am  not  going  to 
prophesy,  for  I have  no  gift  of  prophecy,  but  I may  express  my 
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belief  and  hope  that  the  United  States  will  now  settle  down  to 
work  out  some  of  its  great  public  questions — especially  those 
relating  to  a sound  currency,  with  intelligence  and  ability,  and 
that  it  will  not  deliver  itself  to  the  extremists  of  any  party, 
warned  by  the  perils  through  which  it  has  recently  passed.  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  any 
great  recrudescence  of  Protection  in  America  under  the  new  regime. 
(Cheers.) 

MR.  G.  W.  MEDLEY. 

Mr.  G.  VV.  Medley:  I have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report.  It  has  been  intimated  to 
you  that  I have  been  engaged  in  writing  an  answer  to  “ Made  in 
Germany.”  I am  sorry  to  say  that  it  took  up  the  greater  part  of 
my  holiday  in  a country  house.  (Laughter.)  My  work,  in  the 
course  of  a week  or  two,  will  be  in  your  hands.  “ Made  in  Ger- 
many” arose  out  of  a series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
“ New  Review,”  brought  up  to  date  and  extended.  In  those 
articles  it  was  asserted,  and  attempted  to  be  proved,  that  our 
industries  are  in  a state  of  ruin,  owing  principally  to  German  com- 
petition, and  that  among  the  things  to  be  done,  as  being  necessary 
to  our  salvation,  we  must  revert  to  Protection  and  Imperial  Com- 
mercial Federation.  Mr.  Williams  says  that  he  has  been  taken  to 
task  by  various  kinds  of  critics,  called  various  names  of  a more  or 
less  complimentary  character — his  terms  described  as  alarmist,  his 
statements  as  exaggerated,  his  conclusions  as  false,  while  his  facts 
have  been  for  the  most  part  let  alone.  I find  that  these  criticisms 
are  in  the  main  just.  His  facts,  so  called,  do  not  justify  his 
conclusions. 

Such  statistics  as  are  given  do  not  in  any  single  instance 
afford  a comprehensive  view  of  our  industrial  position,  but  are 
only  artfully  chosen  scraps,  many  of  them  founded  on  a blunder- 
ing hunt  through  the  abstracts  for  materials.  In  such  economic 
discussions  as  he  ventures  on  he  leaves  out  of  calculation  factors 
which  any  tyro  would  take  into  account.  He  cannot  even  state 
the  amount  of  our  excess  of  imports  over  exports  without  blun- 
dering to  the  amount  of  60  millions  sterling.  Between  his  argu- 
ments and  his  counsels  there  is  irreconcilable  inconsistency,  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  finally  arrives  that  we  should  discard 
our  Free  Import  system  and  recur  to  Protection  is  utterly  un- 
warranted, We  are  told  in  this  precious  book  that  “ the  industrial 
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supremacy  of  Great  Britain  has  long  been  an  axiomatic  common 
place,  and  is  fast  turning  into  a myth,  as  inappropriate  to  fact  as 
the  Chinese  Emperor’s  computation  of  his  own  status.  This  is  a 
strong  statement,  but  it  is  neither  wide  nor  short  of  the  truth. 
The  industrial  glory  of  England  is  departing,  and  England  does 
not  know  it.” 

There  is  just  one  atom  of  truth  in  the  above  statement: 
“ England  does  not  know  it.”  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  We  have 
evidence  from  every  quarter  to  show  that  what  the  author  of 
“ Made  in  Germany”  asserts  is  a baseless  fabrication.  The  latest 
statistical  abstract  with  the  figures  for  1895  as  regards  population, 
immigration,  and  emigration,  national  debt,  imperial  revenue, 
income  tax,  agriculture,  railways,  coal  and  iron  production,  post 
office,  telegraphs,  joint  stock  companies,  banking,  bankers’  clear- 
ings, savings  banks,  bankruptcy,  education,  crime,  pauperism, 
shipping,  foreign  trade,  bullion  and  specie,  foreign  investments, 
presents  a picture  of  progress  which  I venture  to  say  cannot  be 
matched  in  any  other  country.  (Cheers.)  We  have  only  to 
examine  the  latest  returns  of  our  home  trade  and  our  foreign  com- 
merce to  see  how  untrue  are  the  statements  of  the  author  of 
“ Made  in  Germany.”  There  is  no  better  guide  as  to  our  internal 
condition  than  the  figures  relating  to  railway  traffic.  In  1886  the 
receipts  per  mile  open  were  £3,446  In  1895  they  were  £3,844. 
For  20  weeks  of  the  current  half-year  I find  that  the  increase  on 
the  passenger  traffic  is  £376,166,  and  on  the  goods  traffic  £467,401 ; 
in  all  £843,567.  As  regards  our  foreign  trade  I find  that  for  nine 
months  of  this  year  our  exports  increased  £13,815,716,  while  those 
of  Germany,  the  rival  who  is  supposed  to  be  exterminating  us, 
amounted  for  the  same  period  to  only  £6,500,000. 

There  is  one  particular  trade  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  our 
ascendancy  is  a thing  of  the  past — the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
“ Ichabod ! ” says  our  author,  “ Its  glory  has  departed  ” How 
stands  that  ? What  say  the  figures  of  the  British  Iron  Trade 
Association  ? They  tell  us  that  for  the  first  six  months  of  1896 
our  total  pig-iron  make  amounted  to  4,328,444  tons,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  8,656,888  tons  a year  ; and  is  607,000  tons  more  than  for 
the  six  months  of  1895.  This  output  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
previous  half-year  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  and  a greater 
advance  in  production  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Should 
the  rate  of  increase  be  continued  through  the  year  the  total  output 
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will  be  1,200,000  tons  more  than  last  year — more  probably  than 
will  be  shown  by  all  other  European  countries  put  together.  Ger- 
many is  said  to  be  ruining  us  in  iron  and  steel.  Let  us  see  how 
stands  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  for  the  last  two  years. 
Our  exports  to  Germany  of  iron,  vvrojight  and  unwrought, 
amounted  in  1894  to  294,000  tons,  and  in  1895  to  298,000  tons. 
Our  imports  from  Germany  of  iron,  bar  and  manufactures  un- 
enumerated, amounted  in  1894  to  18,000  tons,  and  in  1895  to 
16,000  tons.  In  the  “Economist”  of  Saturday  last,  the  21st 
November,  there  is  an  article  headed  “German  competition  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries.”  In  a tabular  form  the  “ Economist  ” 
gives  us  “ the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1896  as  compared  with  1895.”  This  applies  to  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  It  says  : “ If  we  look  at  the  total  exports  of  the  two 
countries  for  this  period  we  find  that  whereas  Germany  only  shows 
an  advance  to  the  extent  of  32,000  tons,  the  increase  of  British 
exports  is  over  600,000  tons.”  That  does  not  look  like  ruin.  And 
this  only  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  Let  us  now  see  how  the  total 
trade  between  the  two  countries  stands  for  the  same  period. 

Our  exports  to  Germany  in  1894  were : for  British  goods 
17t%  millions  sterling  and  for  foreign  and  colonial  re-exports 
llxV  millions,  in  all  29i^  millions.  In  1895  the  relative 
figures  were  20t%  millions  and  12tV  millions,  in  all  32^%^ 
millions ; a total  increase  of  3r*ff  millions.  On  the  other  hand 
the  total  imports  from  Germany  in  1894  amounted  to  26^5- 
millions,  and  in  1895  to  27  millions ; an  increase  of  only  £100,000. 
But  we  have  later  figures  given  in  the  “ Economist  ” of  November 
14th,  which  relate  to  nine  months  trade  for  the  years  1894,  1895, 
and  1896.  We  learn  from  these  that  in  1894  our  total  exports 
amounted  to  13i^  millions  sterling,  in  1895  to  15  millions,  and 
in  1896  to  17  millions.  On  the  other  hand  our  imports  from 
Germany  in  1894  amounted  to  19tV  millions  sterling,  in  1895  to 
19tV  millions,  and  in  1896  20i®j  millions.  These  figures  show 
that  while  Germany’s  exports  to  us  increased  only  £500,000 
between  1894  and  1896  our  exports  to  Germany  increased 
£3,700,000.  When,  moreover,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Germany’s 
exports  to  us  are  swelled  by  enormous  consignments  of  sugar, 
with  which  she  supplied  us  at  less  than  cost  price — about  seven 
millions  worth  this  year  alone — I can  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  German  competition,  as  delineated  by  the  author  of 
“ Made  in  Germany,”  is  only  a bogey.  (Cheers.) 
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MR.  J.  INNES  ROGERS. 

Mr.  J.  Innes  Roger.s  said  he  was  closely  associated  with 
sugar,  and  would  like  to  say  a word  on  the  bounty  question. 
It  was  a matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance  from  the  Free 
Trade  point  of  view.  From  his  own  experience  and  knowledge, 
having  watched  the  trade  for  something  like  forty  years,  he  was 
ceitain  that  no  commodity  could  more  amply  illustrate  the 
Free  Trade  policy  than  the  sugar  trade.  At  the  time  of  the 
sugar  duties  changes  were  made  almost  every  year,  and  at  last 
it  occurred  to  a Conservative  statesman.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
to  remove  the  duties  altogether.  Since  then  they  had  had  a 
period  of  entire  peace  and  of  constant  development,  not  only  in 
the  sugar  trade,  but  in  allied  industries.  An  enormous  jam  trade 
had  sprung  up,  and  a vast  British  confectionery  trade.  They 
were  now  making  the  tasteful  boxes  of  confectionery  previously 
confined  to  the  French  trade,  which  could  be  bought  as  well 
in  London  as  in  the  Parisian  Boulevards.  The  increase  of  sugar 
consumption  had  been  an  untold  boon  to  this  country.  The 
consumption  now  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  801bs.  per  head 
per  annum.  About  l|lbs.  per  week  was  used  by  every  inhabitant 
of  this  kingdom.  He  believed  that  sugar,  next  to  corn,  was 
the  most  valuable  of  imported  products.  The  Protectionists  said 
that  because  a large  proportion  of  the  drop  in  the  price  of 
loaf  sugar  is  due  to  foreign  bounties  we  ought  to  drive  back 
the  flow  of  sugar,  and,  for  the  sake  of  our  West  Indian  colonies, 
reject  the  boon  the  gods  had  given  us.  They  wanted  us  no 
longer  to  have  cheap  sugar,  but  to  have  dear  sugar  instead. 
He  trusted  that  the  country  would  never  entertain  this  deplorable 
and  retrograde  proposal  for  a moment.  If  they  took  the 
development  of  British  farming  industries,  due  to  the  free 
manufacture  of  sugared  articles,  they  would  find  that  that 
alone  was  an  enormous  class.  There  were  other  trades  in 
which  sugar  was  used  in  an  increasing  degree.  The  Protectionist 
argument  about  the  bounties  was  based  upon  an  entire  fallacy. 
The  Idea  was  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  was  due  to 
export  bounties  on  the  Continent.  This  was  an  utterly  mistaken 
Idea.  The  German  sugar  bounties  had  been  about  7d.  or  8d. 
a cwt.  for  some  time  past,  and  the  real  cause  of  the 
growth  in  their  sugar  industry  was  economical.  Still  more 
was  It  due  to  the  intelligence  in  trade  and  industry  that 
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Lord  Farrer  spoke  of.  Last  year  there  was  an  increase  of  13 
per  cent,  in  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  mangel  wurzel,  while 
cane  sugar  remained  almost  stationary.  The  West  Indies  had 
been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  Protection,  and  the  state  of  the 
industry  in  that  colony  was  to  a great  extent  their  own  fault. 
The  employers  had  to  pay  duties  and  intermediate  duties,  and 
some  of  the  islands  had  imposed  export  duties  of  4d.  and  6d. 
per  cwt.  And  yet  they  thought  that  we,  the  mother  country, 
ought  to  refuse  to  accept  cheap  sugar  unless  it  came  from  the 
West  Indies.  A more  lop-sided  argument  was  never  heard  of. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Then  these  colonists  came  forward  and  said, 

“ Look  at  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  negroes ; they  will  rebel, 
and  you  will  have  to  employ  British  troops  to  shoot  them 
down.”  A dismal  prophecy  indeed.  If  this  country  had  to 
take  into  consideration  the  shiftings  of  population  due  to  changes 
in  particular  trades  they  would  have  to  begin  at  home.  Take  the 
Cornish  miners,  the  number  of  whom  had  been  almost  halved 
during  the  last  generation.  Yet  the  Government  had  not 
intervened.  Such  changes  were  due  to  economical  causes,  and 
could  only  be  cured  by  economical  remedies. 

MR.  A.  G.  SYMONDS. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Symonds,  as  secretary  of  the  National  Reform 
Union  and  a member  of  this  Club,  said  he  had  taken  a prominent 
part  in  trying  to  popularise  the  principles  of  Cobden.  Such 
admirable  addresses  as  they  had  heard  that  day  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  many,  but  in  order  to  reach  certain  classes  of  working 
men  voters  he  considered  it  desirable  to  send  out  popular 
lecturers  to  bring  home  the  truths  of  Free  Trade  in  a simple 
manner  to  these  people.  In  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  and 
general  literature  the  enemy  was  now  specially  energetic.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a pamphlet  called  “The  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  fifty  years  of  so-called  Free  Trade,”  written 
by  Mr.  Sibson  Rigg,  of  Manchester,  which  had  been  circulated 
everywhere.  It  was  utterly  absurd,  but  it  was  written  in  a 
taking  style.  The  conclusion  the  writer  came  to  was  that 
England  was  being  ruined  because  her  imports  exceeded  her 
exports.  Working  men  read  the  pamphlet,  and  did  not  know 
what  the  answer  was.  It  was  of  little  use  to  supply  them 
with  learned  essays  and  magnificent  addresses.  Masses  of  people 
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had  yet  to  be  taught  the  A BC  of  Free  Trade,  put  in  its  simplest 
form.  He  once  heard  a Fair  Trade  lecturer,  addressing  a 
meeting  of  agricultural  labourers,  say : “ Look  at  my  gold  watch, 
look  at  this  black  coat.  Why  do  I have  these  ? Because  I am  a 
Fair  Trader.”  (Laughter.)  That  was  the  sort  of  thing  the 
Cobden  Club  had  to  face.  The  Protectionist  deceivers  of  the 
working  man  had  a champion  named  Pettifer,  who  always 
commenced  his  lectures  by  declaring  that  he  was  a Radical. 
Lancashire  was  being  honeycombed  with  Protectionist  and  Fair 
Trade  influences.  This  Club  would  have  to  face  the  fact  that  a 
great  battle  had  to  be  fought,  apart  from  anything  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  political  leaders  might  say.  Leaflets  were  being 
constantly  distributed  by  Protectionist  emisaries  in  third- 
class  railway  carriages,  and  anywhere  where  working  men 
went.  Free  Traders  had  a battle  to  fight,  and  they  must  fight 
it  at  once,  or  they  would  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam  also  advocated  the  hiring  of  competent 
lecturers  to  undertake  the  dissemination  of  Free  Trade  principles 
in  great  towns. 

Mr.  Martin  Wood  said  that  though  the  great  guns  among 
the  Free  Traders  were  equal  to  anything  that  was  required  of 
them  in  the  way  of  demonstrating  Cobdenic  principles,  more 
volleys  of  small  shot  were  needed  from  the  ranks  in  order  to  gain 
the  allegiance  of  the  great  masses  of  the  voters.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Club  to  take  up  a more  aggressive  action. 

Lord  Playfair  said  Mr.  Symonds  spoke  with  authority  on 
the  question  of  reaching  working  class  voters,  and  his  suggestion 
would  be  considered  by  the  Committee  of  the  Club.  Free  Traders 
no  doubt  would  have  to  take  up  the  old  sword  again,  gird  it,  and 
enter  the  fight  in  earnest.  The  Cobden  Club  were  doing,  and  had 
done,  a great  work  in  the  dissemination  of  millions  of  popular 
leaflets  such  as  were  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  least 
informed  voters.  Possibly  the  Club  would  have  to  take  up  a more 
aggressive  action.  If  they  would  give  him  the  elixir  of  youth  there 
was  nothing  more  he  should  like,  but  younger  men  must  play  the 
part  in  the  future.  But  all  this  required  funds,  and  the  Club  must 
have  more  members.  In  America  it  had  been  declared  that  enor- 
mous sums  were  spent  in  that  country  at  elections  by  this  Club — 
(laughter) — which  had  not  enough  funds  of  its  own  to  do  what  it 
wished  in  Great  Britain.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Committee’s  report  was 
then  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ckoxden  Powell,  seconded  by  Mr, 
Donald  Murray,  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Club  were 
re-elected  as  follow  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  H,  Dyke  Acland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Gair  Ashton,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  Birkmyre.  the  Right  Hon.  Jacob 
Bright,  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Brown,  M.P.,  Mr.  Dadabhai  N aoroji,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Lord  Farrer,  Mr.  Richard 
C.  Fisher,  Mr.  William  Fowler,  the  Right  Hon.  Herbert  J.  Glad- 
stone, M.P.,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Leatham,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  Mr.  William  Mather,  Mr.  George 
Webb  Medley,  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.O.,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Humphreys-Owen,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  Lord  Playfair, 
Mr.  T.  Bayley  Potter  (Honorary  Secretary),  Mr.  J.  W.  Probyn 
(Hon.  Treasurer),  Mr.  Andrew  D.  Provand,  M.P.,  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Seale-Hayne,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomasson,  Mr.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Lord  Welby. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Farrer,  moved  by  Lord  Pl.4yfair, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Probyn,  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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